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IN THE JUNE WOODS. 


The rough lane lies between the hills, 
And creeps along the rocky ridge, 
Crossing a dozen tiny rills 
Each guiltless of a bridge. 


Across the bars, the grave old pines 
Are motionless—in prayer, I think ; 

And far and near fresh laurel lines 
The listening woods with pink. 


No song—no sound—arrests the ear, 
But as I linger, late and long— 
’*Midst all this silence—hush ! I hear 
The throbbing Acar? of song ! 
—Francis Charles McDonald. 
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THE KING OF HAYTI. 

Unhappy blood-stained little Hayti, once “la paradis 
des Frangais,” has been a scene of brutality and carnage in 
the past and is but a travesty upon civilization to-day. 
What a sequence of insurrections and massacres its history 
has been from the time of Jean Francois, Toussaint 
L/Ouverture and Dessalines to that of Legitime and Hip- 
polyte. It has produced men of force and power, but 
their strength has been brutal rather than intellectual. It 
has brought forth many soldiers and strategists far above 
mediocrity, but no statesmen, unless Alexandre Pétion and, 
in our own day, Salaman may be considered as such. But 
even in these men (than whom no Haytiens have been 
more worthy) there was a vein of truculent savagery, a 
barbaric love of glitter and display asserting itself when 
least expected and in the most grotesque forms. 

It is hard to take Hayti seriously. It has attempted 
to imitate European manners and customs, but with a re- 
sult which it is difficult to think of otherwise than as a 
burlesque upon European history and civilization ; for all 
the old world’s follies, and pomps and vanities have been 
cultivated so assiduously and have been so exaggerated 
here, all its vices and immoralities flourish so luxuriantly 
that but little room has been left for the transplanting of 
the good, the beautiful, the true in European life, and 
nearly all that is pure and noble in it has been neglected 
and trampled under foot. 

As a consequence the social condition of Hayti is such 
that it can be considered only as a parody upon civilized 
society. Yet in spite of this, there are many tales of ex- 
ceeding interest, and the names of many men whose career 
will repay the labor expended ina study of them, to be 
found in the annals of this little world of pandemonium. 

The first name to occur to one’s mind in connection 
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with Hayti, is doubtless that of Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
made so familiar by the well-known, but ridiculously 
encomiastic oration of Wendell Phillips, and yet there are 
other Haytiens who, even if they did not accomplish such 
things for their country as he, and have not received a 
name so eminent as his, are nevertheless figures both 
picturesque and of interest, and of these men by no means 
the least is Henri Christophe. 

He was the son of a free mulatto and a slave negress 
and, although authorities differ as to the place of his birth, 
was probably born in the island of Grenada, British West 
Indies, October 6, 1767, and here were passed the early 
years of his life, concerning which we have no account, 
but which probably differed in no wise from the lives of 
hundreds of his fellow slaves. About the year 1790 his 
master sold him to an inn-keeper at Cape Haytien, San 
Domingo, where he served as cook and waiter until he had 
succeeded in accumulating sufficient money to purchase 
his freedom, upon which this future king and creator of 
the Haytien nobility entered upon the scarcely regal, not 
to say somewhat lowly profession of butcher. \ 

At this time the masters of the island were the most 
extravagant and luxurious planters whom the world has 
ever known, and whose excessive cruelties to their slaves, 
though endured passively for some time, finally caused a 
general rising of the blacks in 1791, under the leadership 
of Jean Frangois and Jean Biassou, which resulted in the 
massacre of many of the planters. Thus was begun a 
servile war which spared neither sex nor age, and the 
cruelties of which seem scarcely credible. Even under 
the comparatively humane leadership of Toussaint 
L/Ouverture, who soon succeeded to the command of the 
slaves, they took no prisoners but shot all who fell into 
their power, and they, it should be remembered to their 
credit, were npon the whole much more humane to their 
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captives than were the French, who put to death their 
negro prisoners with the greatest indignities and the most 
revolting cruelties. 

Just at what time Christophe entered the insurgent 
forces is not known, but when, in December, 1801, Gen. 
Victor Leclerc, a brother-in-law of Napoleon’s, was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of an expedition to subdue the 
Haytien blacks, he found Christophe holding the office of 
Governor of Cape Francais with the rank of General of 
Brigade. 

Leclerc’s fleet reached the Bay of Samana January 28, 
whence he dispatched his forces in three divisions to vari- 
ous parts of the island, he himself proceeding against Cape 
Francais. Christophe attempted to gain time by opening 
negotiations with him while awaiting instructions from 
Toussaint, but Leclerc immediately seeing his design, re- 
fused to hold any communication with him and proceeded 
at once to make an attack upon Cape Francais. Hereupon 
Christophe filled his house with combustibles, set fire to it 
as a signal for the conflagration of the whole city, and with 
all his troops retreated to the mountains. He was closely 
followed by Leclerc, to whom, after some parlance, he sur- 
rendered himself, and under whom, having allied himself 
with the French cause, he accepted a commission. 

An interview to consider the state of Haytien affairs 
was now arranged between Leclerc and Toussaint, during 
the progress of which the latter was most treacherously 
seized and shipped to France to answer charges of treason. 
But this perfidy on the part of the French resulted greatly 
to their own discomforture, for they had rid themselves of 
a foe who was courteous, honorable, and upon the whole 
humane, only to find his place taken by Jean Jacques 
Dessalines, an illiterate negro, than whom there was not 
to be found in the whole island a man more treacherous, 
vindictive and malignant, Under him the brutal and bar- 
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barous character of the war was increased ten-fold, each 
side seeming to vie with the other in the invention of new 
and ingenious forms of torture to inflict upon their 
prisoners. 

In December 1832, Gen. Leclere was stricken with 
yellow fever and died. He was immediately succeeded in 
command by Gen. Rochambeau, son of Count de Rocham- 
beau of American Revolutionary fame and under his sway 
French control in Hayti was lost forever. He signal- 
ized his elevation in rank by torturing to death the negro 
General Maurepas with his whole family, which deed so 
enraged Christophe that he again threw off all allegiance 
to the French, and placed himself under the command of 
Dessalines. Rochambeau became also exceedingly unpopu- 
lar with the wealthy whites of the island on account of 
his extreme severity and the exhorbitant taxes which he 
levied upon them. Consequently his forces diminished 
daily, not only through battle and disease, but also heavily 
through desertions. But even in spite of this he succeeded 
in recapturing Fort Dauphin which had been wrested from 
the French, and in defeating Dessalines and Christophe in 
several engagements, but finally entering Cape Frangais 
he was there besieged by Dessalines assisted by an Eng- 
lish fleet, was starved into submission and November 30, 
1803, surrendered to the English Admiral. The French 
troops filed out of the island leaving the negro population 
free to indulge to their heart’s content iu those brotherly 
plots, massacres and assassinations which are so distinguish- 
ing a feature of Haytien society. 

The negroes being left to themselves immediately chose 
Dessalines Governor-General and for the first few months 
his rule was mild and beneficient and the country became 
peaceful once again. But growing ambitious of more 
power—as do all petty men who secure a little authority— 
he succeeded, October 8, 1804, in having himself proclaimed 
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emperor as Jean Jacques I. For two years he ruled despoti- 
cally, but at the end of that time his debauchery and high- 
handed proceedings stirred up an insurrection which drove 
him from his throne. In his attempt to escape he fell into 
an ambuscade of his own soldiers at Ponte Rouge and was 
assassinated by his generals Pétion and Christophe. His 
death was the signal for intrigue, and each little official or 
officer began to lay plots to raise himself to the chief 
authority. The only men of any considerable following, 
however, were Pétion and Christophe. The struggle 
between these two was fierce and bitter until the latter, 
seeing that he must fail in an attempt to secure the ascend- 
ancy over the whole island, retired to Cape Haytien early 
in 1807 and became President of the northern portion of the 
island and what is of more consequence, the possessor of 
about $30,000,000 which: Dessalines had looted from the 
French. He was shortly afterwards appointed President 
for life by an assembly convened at Cape Haytien. In the 
meantime Pétion had become President at Port au Prince, 
and for eleven years civil war was waged between the blacks 
under Christophe and the mulattos under Pétion, each side 
contending for the supremacy. In the prolonged struggle 
Christophe gained somewhat the advantage but not a suffi- 
ciently decisive victory to secure a speedy termination 
of the struggle. Finally, both sides realized that by this 
prolonged contest they were receiving no permanent bene- 
fit but were merely mutually prostrating their strength, and 
that they were both liable to become finally the victims of 
their old masters. Hostilities were therefore suspended by 
common consent, and peace was again restored throughout 
the island, but without any formal treaty. 

In November, 1811, while the struggle was at its 
height, Christophe succeeded in having himself elected King 
of Hayti as Henri I, and June 2 of the following year was 
crowned with very great pomp and ceremony, at his capi- 
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tal, Cape Haytien. He immediately set about the organiza- 
tion of a numerous hereditary nobility, some of the mem- 
bers of which became the proud possessors of titles strongly 
suggestive of opera-bouffe or farce comedy, such as that of 
the secretary Count Lemonade, and of the Governor of Cape 
Henri, the Duke of Marmalade. However, for these some- 
what culinary titles we must not hold Christophe responsi- 
ble, but rather the French who had applied these names to 
important provinces of the island. 

Christophe had scarcely grasped the scepter of kingly 
power when he began the preparation of the “ Code Henri,” 
a digest of laws compiled from the famous “ Code Napoleon ” 
and judicially adapted to the needs of Hayti. Although 
there was much in the “Code Henri” which was most 
admirable, there were also many things which were to the 
last degree tyrannical and oppressive. For instance, by the 
promulgation of this code not only was the king granted a 
most absolute power, but he also became the sole proprietor 
of land, much of which, however, he granted to various men 
at merely nominal rents, in return for services rendered him ; 
but the produce of all land was sold for the benefit of the 
state, which (if we remember that Christophe lived by the 
motto of Louis XIV, “ Z’état Cest mot”) we may be assured 
derived the profit from it. Cattle and sheep were also made 
royal monopolies, and whatever revenue was derived from 
them, and also a ten per cent. duty on all imports and 
exports went into the royal treasury, and all gold or silver 
which found its way into this treasury never again came 
forth, for all payments were made in produce which the 
merchants were obliged to purchase with gold, silver or 
European goods, so that there was a constant flow of money 
into the king’s coffers, while none was allowed to leave 
them. With the possession of this almost incalculable 
wealth came the ambition to figure as one of the most 
august and magnificent monarchs of the world. 
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About fifteen miles inland from Cape Haytien, and 
surrounded by protecting mountains lies the fertile plain 
of Millot which the wealth and labor of the French had 
made one of the fairest spots on the island, and here King 
Henri determined to erect a palace which should far surpass 
Versailles in grandeur and extent. 

The services of some of the most distinguished archi- 
tects of Europe were secured and the foundations of the 
most costly and elaborate buildings ever erected in the New 
World were begun. Having at his command the entire 
peasantry of the kingdom as well as an army of 35,000 
men, the walls rose with astonishing rapidity and in a sur- 
prisingly short time the palace of “Sans Souci” was ready 
for his occupancy. But knowing full well that in a state 
so unstable, so full of plots and intrigues, he could not be 
sans souct even here without strong military protection, he 
determined to build, on the surrounding hills, a fortress 
which should be impregnable and afford him a safe refuge 
in case of a revolution. : 

Overhanging Sans Souci rises a mountain peak, the 
highest in the island, whose, steep and dangerous precipices 
make its summit well nigh inaccessible, and here he deter- 
mined to erect his fortress. He summoned to his assist- 
ance some of the most famous of European military engin- 
eers, and although the boldest of them shrank from the 
herculean task, the despot would hear of no refusal and for 
years the army and peasantry labored at the work, contend- 
ing with the seemingly insurmountable obstacles placed in 
their way by nature, and accomplishing apparent impossi- 
bilities under the oversight of a king whose mild and gen- 
tle mode of encouraging the laborers to put forth their best 
efforts is well shown by the following incident : 

One day as he stood at a window of his palace watch- 
ing a battalion which was attempting to ascend to the top 
of the mountain with one of the smaller guns, he came to 
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the conclusion that they were not doing their best and that 
they needed the stimuius and incitement of his presence, so 
mounting his horse he rode among them and with oaths and 
execrations and the lash encouraged them at their work. 
But when he saw that even with his regal assistance no 
greater, progress was made, he became almost beside him- 
self with rage and shouting to the men that if they did not 
reach the summit with the gun as quickly as he, they should 
be punished, he started up the ascent at full gallop. When 
long after Christophe had reached the top, the exhausted 
soldiers came reeling into the courtyard they were met with 
a shower of musketry which left not one alive. 

This fortress of Laferrier is of enormous extent, the 
first battery being three hundred feet long and mounting 
thirty-five great guns, behind each of which is a room forty 
feet square. Before the parade ground which is laid out on 
the summit of the mountain, and has an area of several 
acres, rise three tiers of guns and still above this towers the 
“ Queen’s” battery with its three additional tiers. The fort 
is—or rather was, before its partial destruction—armed with 
360 pieces of artillery of all sizes, most of which were 
mounted on elegantly carved and polished carriages of 
mahogany. 

The fortress of Laferrier at its completion became at 
once the principal depot for military supplies of every 
description and was always provisioned sufficiently to last a 
complete garrison for two years. Here, also, the king depos- 
ited in a hiding place especially prepared for it, his enormous 
treasure which is estimated to have been not less than 
$50,000,000. Having secured this he took formal posses- 
sion of the fortress and invited all the architects and engin- 
eers to whom he was indebted for the success of his plans, 
to a formal inspection. Gathering them together on a 
parapet of the Queen’s battery, overlooking a deep abyss, 
he gave a signal to his guards, upon which they threw 
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themselves upon the unsuspecting victims and hurled them 
over onto the crags below. Christophe watched their 
bodies as they bounded from ledge to ledge and was reason- 
ably sure that they would not betray the weakness of the 
fortress to any besiegers. 

For nine years Christophe ruled supreme at Cape 
Haytien and during this time the island made considerable 
advancement in industry, intelligence and morals, both in 
the north under him and in the south under Pétion, 
although the policy of these two men was so radically dif- 
ferent. 

Christophe, though no more brave, bold and enterpris- 
ing than Pétion, was, unlike him, not disposed to regard 
the wishes and inclinations of his subjects. 

He established a rigorous system of subordination and 
responsibility among his agents and with characteristic 
determination of spirit subjected everything to his individ- 
ual inspection. 

Although the results were great and striking improve- 
ments in the condition of his domain, a flourishing com- 
merce and a well-filled treasury, they were obtained only 
by the exercise of a crushing despotism which sacrificed 
the comforts and liberties of the individual to the material 
prosperity of the country, and ultimately came to exceed 
all bounds of reasonable endurance and to foster germs of 
that discontent which afterwards burst forth and over- 
whelmed him. 

In 1818 Pétion died and was peacefully succeeded by 
Jean Pierre Boyer. For two years a purely defensive atti- 
tude was maintained between him and Christophe, but a 
declaration of war was to be expected at any time. 

Finally, in 1820 a crisis was reached. For the previous 
two years Christophe’s system of government had been 
growing more tyrannical and discontent had spread more 
rapidly among his subjects, who could not fail to contrast 
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the extreme oppressiveness of his rule with the gentle and 
scarcely perceptible sway of Pétion and Boyer. The army 
finding themselves treated with the extremest severity for 
the most trifling faults and growing weary of serving a mas- 
ter who no longer showed any sense of his obligation to 
them, at length conspired to throw off the yoke which had 
become so galling. 
; Thus, as in the case of so many revolutions in coun- 
tries maintaining a large standing army, the discontent 
became manifest and broke forth there first of all. Taking 
advantage of the king’s illness a division of the army, con- 
sisting of 6000 men, stationed at St. Marc, raised the stand- 
ard of revolt, killed their general and sent a deputation to 
President Boyer to assure him of the desire of the inhabi- 
tants of that city to place themselves under the protection 
of the republican government. Others of the soldiery joined 
in the insurrection and by October 8, all the principal mili- 
tary chiefs had declared in favor of the king’s dethronement. 
At length, in spite of the opposition of the royal troops, 
the insurgent forces set out to Sans Souci in quest of the 
king, who, being unable to take the field against them 
himself, despatched a troop of his most trusted soldiers 
under the Prince de Limbe against them, only to have them 
fraternize with his enemies. Almost maddened by this 
misfortune, he determined himself to lead the remnant of 
his troops to battle at any cost; so, assembling his body- 
guard in the court yard of the palace, he ordered his horse 
to be saddled and bridled, but in attempting to mount he 
was stricken down with apoplexy, and, as he was carried 
helpless into the palace, heard the tramp of his own body- 
guard marching off to join the rebels. He recognized at 
once that his power was gone forever, and that he need look 
for no clemency from a semi-barbarous people exasperated 
and goaded into rebellion by his own oppression and cruelty. 
So, begging the queen and his attendants to withdraw from 
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the room, a pistol shot from his own crime-stained hand put 
an end alike to hissins and his ambition, and thus Henri 
Christophe departed unto his own place. 

The few attendants who remained faithful to the ex- 
king buried him in the parade ground of Laferrier, where 
his tomb may still be seen. 

In appearance Christophe was most striking. He 
lacked but two inches of being six feet in height, and was 
broad shouldered and very erect. In color he was quite 
black. His rather large mouth was firm and well formed, 
with lips which were not thick. His nose, which was his 
only distinctly African feature, was long and flattened at 
the nostrils. His eyes were small and restless, and except 
when in a rage he had a habit of keeping his lids half 
closed over them. His forehead, which gave so much char- 
acter to his face, was high and broad and surmounted by a 
great mass of curly hair, which, originally of the blackest, 
became in after years snow-white. 

A few days after Christophe’s burial Boyer entered 
St. Marc and was received with acclamations and signs of the 
greatest joy. Thence he proceeded to Cape Haytien, into 
which city he made his triumphant entry October 22, and 
was acknowledged as President without any serious opposi- 
tion. Thus, after a long struggle and much bloodshed, Hayti 
was united again under a single government. 

The palace of Sans Souci and the fortress of Laferrier 
were deserted and left to crumble under the gnawing tooth 
of time and the eroding elements. To this day no explora- 
tion of these stupendous ruins has been undertaken, and 
Christophe’s treasure still lies here undisturbed. It is al- 
most impossible to induce a native to enter the confines of 
either ruin, for at Sans Souci can still be heard the crack of 
the whip as Christophe forces his shadowy subjects to alter- 
nately build up and tear down the walls, and when the 
night is stormy there can be heard loud above the roar of 
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wind and the crash of thunder the harsh and resounding 
commands of King Henri as he marshals his ghostly bat- 


talions upon the parapets of Laferrier. 
—Laurance F. Bower. 





THE MUSIC OF THE HEART. 


Sweet as the dying cadence of a song, 
Or fading beauty of the setting sun ; 
Clear as the echoes call from cliffs along 
The summit of the eternal hills, to one 
There comes the music of the heart. 


’Mid early friendship and the whispered love 
Stealing from roses on the bridal day, 
When, in joy’s Springtime, peace, the white- 
winged dove 
Chases the lowering clouds of grief away, 
Then comes the music of the heart. « 


When almost ended is the course of years, 
With sweetest harmony, in clearest notes, 
Over the discord of man’s hopes and fears, 
Triumphant, through the raptured soul 
there floats, 
The soft, low, tender music of the heart. 


—Robert D. Dripps. 


A POETICAL INSTANCE. 


The three of us were returning from Cedar Grove, 
where for the last few hours we had been acting as instruct- 
ors in the night-school. 

The theologue is the principal of this institution, and 
when, as sometimes happens, his seminary confreres are too 
absorbed in more pressing duties to lend assistance in rural 
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educational matters, it is his custom to request aid of such 
of his college friends as are of a philanthropic disposition 
or own some talent as a pedagogue. 

It was, presumably, on account of our possessing one 
or other of the above attributes that the theologue had 
invited Emens and myself to join him on this particular 
occasion. Emens would stoutly resent the imputation of 
his being a philanthropist, but nevertheless, he prides him- 
self on his ability as a leader and director of other men— 
hence he accepted the invitation. As for me—the study of 
human nature is the most fascinating of sciences. I also, 
for one evening, had done my best toward developing the 
minds of the twenty or more farmhands and nondescripts 
who constitute the Cedar Grove night-school. 

It was on our moonlight walk back from the little 
hamlet that the dispute arose between Emens and the 
theologue. The former, as has been intimated, is some- 
thing of a. cynic and habitual decrier of existing institu- 
tions. The latter, on the other hand, is consistent with his 
calling, being an optimist of that earnest yet unassuming 
type whose self-sacrificing toil alone affords us hope of an 
ultimate millennium. 

Emens, who had not made so striking an impression 
on the attendants of the night-school as he had perhaps 
expected, had expressed his contempt for the stolidity of 
his late scholars and argued the uselessness of such work 
in general. 

“No, no!” said the theologue, eagerly. ‘ You are 
wrong, I am suré. Knowledge can only be attained very 
slowly by such men. The benefits of our efforts may not 
be apparent now, but the good derived from our influence 
will some day appear.” 

“That is just it,” replied Emens; “I doubt if our 
influence is good. The influence of the college on the sur- 
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rounding country, for example. I mean, of course, in an 
intellectual way.” 

I might here have volunteered a statement to the 
point, but I felt that my role was rather one of reflection 
than of disputation, so held my peace. 

“ But,” urged the theologue, “ do you really count such 
work as we did to-night as wasted ?” 

“ Almost,” answered Emens, who must have been in 
an unusually acrid mood even for him. “There is not 
enough of it. Any real effort on the part of the members 
of acollege to elevate the laboring class is very rare, and a 
man cannot absorb refinement from the atmosphere, even 
here.” 

“There is truth in what you say,” the theologue re- 
joined, “ but you are not altogether right, I think.” 

By this time we had reached Bayard Avenue where it 
branches from the Cedar-Grove road, and as we gained the 
summit of the first long slope we turned to survey the 
scene. 

In our front extended the fertile farming country, in 
many a swale and knoll, covered with the rippling wheat. 
To the left a little brook murmured through the meadow. 
In the distance, illumined by the moonlight, rose the wooded 
slopes of Rocky Hill wrapped in mysterious slumber. A 
whippoorwill sobbed melodiously from a neighboring 
thicket. 

The theologue looked about him with kindling eye. 

“ Yes,” he said with conviction, “I believe that there 
are laborers on the very farms beneath us who have been 
stimulated to higher things by the mere vicinity of the col- 
lege, and who, if they could stand here now, would appre- 
ciate this scene as much or more than we do.” 

“J very much doubt it,” Emens answered, coldly. 

As he spoke a great hay wagon, drawn by four sturdy 
horses and filled with gay young people out for a moonlight 
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ride, came jingling down the hill—horns blowing and bells 
ringing. As the party sped merrily past a figure came 
staggering across the road toward us. 

A short, broad-shouldered man of some fifty years, 
poorly dressed and partly intoxicated, his general appear- 
ance of the commonest, it was not so much his actions 
which attracted our attention as the fact that he was recit- 
ing poetry—no mere tavern doggerel or low ballad, but 
famous lines, as we could tell in spite of his thickened ut- 
terance: 


‘* Hear the sledges with the bells— 
Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells ! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night !”’— 
He broke off suddenly with a boisterous laugh. 
“Well, men,” he cried, “it’s a fine night—an’ how 
are y’ all!” 
No one made direct answer, but the theologue with 
admirable presence of mind regarded the man steadily and 
continued the unfinished verse : 


‘* While the stars, that oversprinkle 

All the heavens, seem to twinkle 

With a crystalline delight, 
Keeping time, time, time—’’ 


The drunken man seemed almost sobered. 

“What!” he interrupted. ‘“ Do y’ know portry?” 

“ Yes,” the theologue replied quietly, “I know some- 
thing of it.” 

“ Boy, boy!” cried the other, brokenly. “Oh, th’ 
sublimity o’ th’ thing—th’ sublimity o’ th’ thing!” 

He stopped and scrutinized us sharply, as if suspicious 
of our sincerity or in sudden dread of ridicule. With an 
abrupt movement he drew a square flask from his ragged 
coat and held it up to the moonlight. 
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“There,” he exclaimed, “ there’s the bonnie lad who’s 
always th’ same whatever y’ do!” He began to sing toa 
rollicking tune : 

‘‘ Sparkling and bright in liquid light 
Does the wine our goblets gleam in ; 
With hue as red as the rosy bed 
Which a bee would choose to dream in.”’ 

The singer ceased and once more eyed us doubtfully. 
A cunning look stole over his face. 

“Kin y’ tell me who wrote that?” he demanded. 
“ Kin y’ tell me that, I say?” 

The theologue looked at me helplessly. It was clear 
that knowledge of this song would be the conclusive evi- 
dence, to the mind of this strange acquaintance, of our sym- 
pathy with his feelings. But the theologue was plainly at 
a loss in this direction, and I was there to observe, not to 
participate. Emens came unexpectedly to the rescue. 

“ Why surely,” he said, “Charles Hoffman learned to 
know good wine after he had ‘ stormed home the towers of 
Monterey.’ ” 

The other’s hesitation and distrust vanished in a trice. 
His face fairly shone. 

“ Ah, ye know that, too!” he exclaimed. “Oh, but 
they’re grand, stirrin’ lines. I’m on’ya poor tinker, but 
many’s the time I’ve said ’em t’ meself trampin’ over the 
hills hereabouts. They keep up yer spirits wonderful, 
specially at night.” He glanced about apprehensively. 
“Tt’s late now,” he added. 

The theologue spoke. “ But like Tam O’Shanter, you 
have been ‘ bousing at the nappy.’ ” 

The tinker at once began to declaim with appropriate 
gesture and true Scotch accent. 


‘* While we sit bousing at the nappy 
An’ getting fou and unco happy—”’ 


* Are you a Scotchman?” asked Emens, 
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“ No, no!” replied the tinker, “ not Scotch, but I love 
Rantin’, Rovin’ Robin.” 

“ You love all poets, apparently,” ventured the theo- 
‘logue. 

“ Boy,” the other responded, “ portry, portry’s heaven. 
Look there ”’—he extended a shaking arm toward the distant 
lights of the town—‘I was born there, too poor to go t’ 
th’ college. One day I found a copy o’ Thomas Campbell 
in th’ street—that was th’ savin’ of me. Maybe y’ don’t 
think so,’’ he continued, looking round on our attentive 
little circle, “I ain’t much good now, I know. Whiskey’s 
pulled me down pretty far, but portry’s kept me out o’ 
hell.” He commenced to quote inconsequentially : 

‘* How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank.’’ 

We listened in silence, marvelling at the faultlessness 
of his pronunciation, so different from his ordinary speech, 
and at the unerring instinct with which he seemed to have 
caught the very essence of the poet’s thought. 

The light in a farm-house beneath us was suddenly 
extinguished and a dog howled fiercely on the opposite 
ridge. 

“Some tramp there,” said the man, with drunken 
gtavity, “or poor, wanderin’ tinker, I doubt.” 

Tis sweet to hear the watchdog’s honest bark, 
Bay deep-mouth’d welcome as we draw near home, 
*Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark’’— 

“No, no!’’ he broke off harshly, “no eye will mark 
my coming—she’s dead, she’s dead—they laid her in th’ 
grave long since! Boy,’’ he went on, addressing the theo- 
logue almost sternly, “ye have read Gray? Ah! there’s 
soothin’ music in his words.”’ 

The tinker was quiet for a moment and then appeared 
to have forgotten his troubles, for he commenced as if 
involuntarily : 

**T stood tiptoe upon a little hill—" 
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He stopped with an uncertain laugh. ‘“ Why, sure 
enough,’’ he exclaimed, “here I am upon a little hill, not 
tiptoe, though, but sort o’ swingin’ round.” 

His mood had evidently changed. He shook hands 
solemnly with each of us in turn. 

“Good-bye, boys,’’ he said, ‘God bless ye. I never 
met anybody what appreciated me afore, er ’ud listen to me 
talk portry. Good-bye, I must be goin’.”’ 

He would pay‘no heed to our persuasions to remain 
longer, but with a final “God bless y’,’”’ went lurching un- 
steadily yet swiftly down the hill. As he mounted the op- 
posite slope the refrain of the song came faintly to our ears: 

‘* We'll drink to-night, with hearts as light 
To loves as gay and fleeting 
As bubbles that swim ’round the beaker’s brim 
And break on the lips while meeting.” 

For a brief space we looked at each other without a 
word. The theologue, with a magnanimity which did him 
honor, said nothing, but I could not let the opportunity 
pass. 

“Well,” I asked at length, addressing myself to 
Emens, “ what do you say now ?”’ 

He made no reply, but turned toward the theologue. 


They clasped hands in silence. 
—David Potter. 


THE ONE OF THREE. 


I knew not Faith nor sought her by the way— 

Hope passed before me through the dark’ning land, 
Holding her torch of guidance high in hand, 

Which shone so that I recked not night from day— 
Love lingered by my side, and, half in play, 

Kissed me for comfort ;—then, half earnest, planned 
A golden future, while soft breezes fanned 
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Hope’s torch, and grew to gusts. The skies were gray, 
And sullen overhead. The torch went out— 

Love fell to weeping wretchedly, and passed 

In sorrow from my side, the merest wraith ;— 

Out of the mist appeared the face of Doubt, 

Stern and all pitiless. Then I sunk at last, 

And, groping blindly, called aloud for Faith ! 


—Francis Charles McDonald. 





A LIMB OF SATAN. 

The Alaskan steamer was about to sail. Porters were 
swearing, whistles blowing and passengers jostling one 
another in their eagerness to dispose of their baggage and, 
incidentally, their friends. 

All this seemed good to Dr. Silas Atwater as he idly 
leaned over the traffrail. He had no friends to disturb 
him, and all his baggage was on board. 

Calling a steward he was shown his state room to see 
that all was arranged with the exactness in which he 
delighted. Then, stepping on deck, he stationed himself 
near some coils of rope in the prow and, lighting a Ha- 
vana, prepared to watch the crowd. 

He was a tall imposing man, his enemies called him 
pompous. His hair and mustache were of the blackest, 
his clothes of the newest, his very smile a London impor- 
tation. As to hisage it was difficult to tell, but he passed 
as forty-eight or fifty. 

Soon tiring of the busy scene, he was just turning 
away, when a timid hand was laid on his arm, and a soft 
agitated voice behind him said, “ Excuse me, sir, but can 
you tell me where to find the Captain?” The owner of 
the voice was a girl, a pretty girl; that was enough for 
Dr. Atwater. He was all attention, 
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“Treally don’t know, Madam, but allow me to find 
him for you.” 

“Oh! that would be too much trouble.” 

She seemed embarrassed and tightened her hold on a 
small youngster at her side who was vainly endeavoring 
to extricate himself and disappear on exploring expedi- 
tion among the rigging. The Doctor hated children and 
squirming children especially, but the opportunity was too 
good to be lost. “TI’ll take care of your son,” he said, 
with a genial smile. 

The girl looked relieved. “Thank you ever so much,” 
then blushing, “he’s my brother, you know,” and she dis- 
appeared before he had time to apologize. 

The small boy eyed him roguishly, and seemed de- 
lighted with the whole affair. ‘Sister Kate’s rather 
rattled, is’nt she?” he began communicatively. “It’s 
just this way: Ma sent Kate and me on from Spokane, 
and she hasn’t turned up yet—train’s delayed. Kate’s 
mader’n er hornet and don’t know what to do; she’s been 
talking and reading about Alaska ever since we left New 
York.” 

“ Will she go if your mother doesn’t turn up?” asked 
the Doctor to keep him talking. He was becoming in- 
terested. “Don’t know; Kate generally does as she 
pleases and she ain’t likely to go back now. She’s set her 
heart on this trip, besides cousin Harry’s to meet us at 
Victoria—guess she’ll go,” he added grinning. One at 
least sincerely hoped she would. The girl soon reap- 
peared, thanked the Doctor, and left him with her small 
brother bringing up the rear. 

The whistle blew its last despairing toots, the last 
stragglers were hurried over the gang-plank, the moorings 
were cast off, and the “Queen” sailed proudly on her 
way. “ Stillon board,” said Atwater to himself, “ but what 
a pity the infant wasn’t left behind with its mother.” 
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At dinner Dr. Atwater sat at the Captain’s table. He 
and Captain Green were old friends, and a conversation 
sprang up at once. ‘“ By the way, did the young lady and 
her brother remain on board ?” asked Atwater. “I should 
say so! She's a shy little thing, but she’s plenty of pluck, 
wouldn’t hear of giving up, and I admire her for it. Here 
she is now, let me introduce you. Dr. Atwater, Miss 
Barker.” 

“We have met before, I believe,” the girl said, smil- 
ing graciously, “it was very kind of you to help me this 
afternoon.” 

The encounter of a few hours before was explained to 
the Captain, who thought it a huge joke, much to At- 
water’s discomforture. ‘“ Where is your son?” the Captain 
asked, laughing, the Doctor thought, in a very vulgar 
manner. 

“ He will be down at once,” she said, demurely, and 
turned the conversation to less dangerous subjects. 


* * * * 


The “Queen” had just arrived at Victoria. Harry 
Mainwaring stood on the pier, in a no very agreeable 
frame of mind. Why should his father insist on his taking 
care of a trio of relations, whom he had never even seen. 
He had planned spending his vacation with some friends, 
on a shooting trip in Canada, when he received word that 
his aunt and cousins had started West. 

“ They will be at Victoria, on their way to Sitka, on 
the tenth of July,” his father wrote. ‘ Aunt Hattie hesi- 
tated about starting before she heard that you were there. 
Kate is most attractive; as for my nephew, well the less 
said about him the better. Be sure to take good care of 
them. Let me know when they arrive at Victoria, and 
don’t allow anything to prevent your accompanying 
them.” 
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There was no way out of it, so Mainwaring had been 
philosophical, packed his bags, and now awaited the lower- 
ing of the gang-plank. 

Suddenly a feminine shriek made him turn. A small 
boy, blissfully unheeding the entreaties of a young girl and 
the rage of a fashionably dressed gentleman who accom- 
panied her, was clambering cat-like, down a tarred rope 
that overhung the vessel’s side. 

The boy was almost down when his foot slipped and 
he fell with a loud splash into the water. Mainwaring 
was just in time to seize him as he floundered to the sur- 
face. 

“What the dickens were you trying to do?” he said, 
glaring at the lad who seemed more frightened than hnrt 
by his wetting. 

“ T—J wanted to be the first to land, and—and Sister 
Kate said I shouldn’t,” he sobbed. A dreadful thought 
came to Mainwaring. ‘ What’s your name?” he de- 
manded. “Jack B—Barker.” ‘Come along with me,” 
said Mainwaring, resignedly, “I’m your cousin.” 


* + * * 


It was a calm summer’s night. Two days had passed 
since they had left Sitka, and they were on their home- 
ward way. The ship was slipping through a sea of phos- 
phorous, and to the north the aurora reddened the sky 
with shafts of fire. 

Wainwaring leaned over the railing in a brown study. 
“The devil fly away with that man, Atwater,” he said throw- 
ing away his half smoked cigar. ‘“ What cam she see in 
him? He’s always sticking his ugly face in the way, buy- 
ing her furs at Wrangle, wasting all her time with his stu- 
pid talk, and making a fool of himself generally. What 
would Aunt Hattie say if she knew? ‘The idea of Kate 
throwing herself away on that fellow! I'll speak to him 
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to-morrow,” he thought. “Dear Kate! Ican’t blame the 
man for liking her, in fact I oe 

“ Harry! Harry!” his small cousin was calling him. 
“Well, Jack,” he answered gruffly, feeling in no mood to 
converse with that young gentleman. ‘ You know Dr. At- 
water,” Jack began. ‘ Well?” said Harry, again, “ Promise 
not to tell, and Ill tell you something.” ‘ Yes, only be 
quick. It’s time you were in bed, anyhow,” “ Promise 
honor bright, cross your heart ?” asked the boy excitedly. 
“Of course,” impatiently, “ only do be quick.” ‘The 
Doctor’s gone and proposed to Kate,” said Jack laconically. 

Harry started, and changed color. ‘“ How do you 
know that?” I was standing behind a post and heard 
the whole thing. He said, ‘oh, be mine, be mine,’ and 
sort of cuddled up to her, but Kate wouldn’t cuddle worth 
acent. Said he had piles of money and that she’d have 
horses and carriages and all she wanted, and she’s going to 
give him her answer to-morrow.” 

The boy trembled with excitement, his eyes gleaming, 
as he spoke; then, after a pause, “Oh! how I hate him! 
He told Kate about my wanting to run off with the Alas- 
kan Indians, and only yesterday he threw all my star fish 
overboard ; said they smelt.” 

Mainwaring laid a heavy hand on his shoulder. ‘ What 
do you mean by eavesdropping and then coming and tel- 
ling me all this?” Jack hung his head. “I thought you 
would help me out. I’m in an awful scrape,” he added. 
“ Not the first time,” said Mainwaring, grimly, “but tell 
me about it,” and he seated himself and prepared to listen. 

“T was coming by the Doctor’s door,” the boy began, 
“ and it was half open. The old man was snoring like a 
bass-viol, and I wanted to see how he did it so I stepped 
in.” “What!” Mainwaring cried. “Stepped in”, Jack 
repeated unconcernedly, “and what do you think the old 
duffer had on his wash stand? Three big bottles of hair 
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dye an’ a pot of queer looking stuff, with a lot of French 
writing on the label. You know his teeth, don’t you?” 
Mainwaring admitted that he had that honor. “ Well, 
they’re not his after all; he must have borrowed them for 
the trip. They were hanging in a rack by his bed. I 
wanted to see what they were like, and the Doctor was 
fiouncing around most awful, soI just took ’em on deck, 
and I—I meant to take ’em back, cousin Harry, honest, 
honest, I did.” 

“Give the teeth to me immediately,” said Mainwaring 
sternly. 

“T haven’t got ’em,” Jack said faintly. 

“ Haven’t got them !” thundered Mainwaring. 

“ No, they tumbled overboard.” 

When Mainwaring calmed himself sufficiently, he sat 
down to consider the situation. First—The teeth were 
gone, and lost forever. No amount of apologizing would 
do any good, on the contrary, Atwater would only be infu- 
riated at the disclosure. Second—He had given his word 
to Jack not to repeat the story, besides the boy was 
most repentant. In fine, he decided to hold his peace. If 
the thought of Miss Barker’s promised reply to Atwater 
influenced him in making up his mind, he did not admit it 
even to himself. 

The following morning Doctor Atwater did not ap- 
pear at breakfast. He sent word that he was indisposed 
and would remain in his state room. Lunch and dinner 
came but still no Atwater. It was a day of perfect bliss 
for Mainwaring, a day spent entirely in Miss Barker’s com- 
pany. 

“What do you suppose is the matter with Doctor 
Atwater ?” she asked, as they slowly promenaded the hurri- 
cane deck. 

Mainwaring hesitated ; “he must have something the 
matier with his teeth, “hesaid “the stewardess told me 
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he had only ordered bread and milk, all day, and she 
thought he had neuralgia.” 

“ Poor man,” said Kate, “a toothache is my dé¢e noir. 
I hope to see him soon and sympathize with him.” 

Her brother came sauntering by. ‘“ Have you heard 
how Dr. Atwater is, Jack?” “Just been talking to the 
ship’s doctor about him,” he said innocently. “He has 
his head all tied up likearoyal mummy; won’t speak to 
any one, and is awfully cranky about his food.” 

Atwater continued in strict retirement during the 
remainder of the voyage, “I am going home by way of 
Canada,” he mumbled to the captain; “the sea air is bad 
for me, and the sooner I get inland the better.” 

He left the ship at Victoria, an object of universal 
pity, his face securely wrapped ina huge muffler. 

And to this day Harry Mainwaring smiles myste- 
riously when his wife speaks of their first meeting at Vic- 
toria and the unfortunate illness of poor Dr. Atwater. 

Charles F. Williams. 


HENRY ESMOND. 

In all English fiction there is not such another man as 
Henry Esmond. Other novelists who have attempted to 
depict a man of his symmetrical development, his nobility 
of mind and heart, have only succeeded in producing Sir 
Charles Grandisons, Nicholas Nickelbys and Ivanhoes— 
creatures for whom we have neither faith, hope nor charity, 
whose original sin has evaporated in a golden nimbus. 
Other famous characters there are that command our friend- 
ship in one way or another. But your Dr. Primroses and 
Colonel Newcomes have lost in head what they have gained 
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in heart. Tom Joneses and Sidney Cartons excite love and 
admiration of a certain sort—the sort reserved for people 
wanting in respectability. But Henry Esmond is in the 
simulated life of books what the Martin Luthers and George 
Washingtons are in history—a personality that above all 
others we can love, admire and respect. He towers away 
above his fellows, straight, simple and grand as an Egyptian 
obelisk. Without a touch of the melodramatic hero, he is “all 
made of faith and service—all purity, all trial, all observ- 
ance ’’—a man “like his desire lift upward and divine.’’ 

As we read, our wonder grows that the author should 
have so well avoided romantic exaggeration, should have 
so successfully infused the genuine savor of humanity 
into a character so ideally noble. Yet the principle upon 
which the attempt was made seems clear enough. Thack- 
eray, in mapping out his work, would appear to have made 
some such premise as this: “ Let the hero be as good as he 
can be made ; he will be human enough even if he other- 
wise lacks conspicuous failings, if he is allowed to give 
himself credit for his goodness.’’ Esmond is comparable 
to an obelisk in more ways than one. His dignity is some- 
what monolithic, and if he is not often found on a pedestal, 
he would like to be. All the circumstances of his life and 
temperament have combined to make his pride a dominant 
quality. As a boy he is melancholic, clever, sensitive, 
hungry for affection, keenly observant. In his earliest 
years he is hardly used by the Pastoureaus after having 
had just enough of love to be able to appreciate his un- 
happiness. Later he finds himself a byword, a name of 
reproach, and in a position not menial indeed, but worse, 
somewhere upon the outskirts of an equal footing with his 
associates. That no real dignity was attendant upon the 
rank of these associates is early plain to the precociously 
sharp eyes that detected the hypocrisy of Mére Pastoureau’s 
grief at parting. What wonder that he should be proud 
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and self-conscious, or that he should seek within himself 
compensation for his surroundings and become vain of his 
powers? Yet Thackeray was scarcely right when he called 
him a prig. Esmond is too much of a gentleman, too 
intellectual also, to have more than a touch of that charac- 
ter. There is an open self-conceit and assumption of supe- 
riority about a prig that he does not share, nor is he suffi- 
ciently narrow. His sympathies are too active. Little as 
he inclines to the character of the sensualist himself, he 
has no pharisaical contempt for those who do. On the 
contrary, he seems rather to like a dash of the debauchee 
in other men, especially if they are young, when he plainly 
considers it as natural and characteristic of their years as 
the cutting of wisdom teeth. He is at fault rather by a 
self-consciousness ; a knowledge of his own value, than by 
any demand upon the deference of others which that 
knowledge causes him to make. We may say he suffers 
from an exaggerated self-respect. Honest and simple as a 
man may well be, so truthful that he scorns the merest 
conversational subterfuge, his constant introspection no 
doubt brings periods of depression to his proud heart. But 
it makes him in his dignified way something of a poseur. 

Beatrix is right in a certain sense when she calls him, 
half playfully, a hypocrite, “ with his glum face and grave 
ways.” For though grave enough by nature, he is a trifle 
more so for Miss Beatrix’ benefit. His suit is earnest and 
passionate, but he cannot sufficiently forget himself. He 
plays the sighing lover, and gets his “dear Mistress” to 
urge his cause. He bows before the girl as a king might 
before his mistress—loving her indeed, but conscious of his 
superiority, and, truth to tell, somewhat more keenly alive 
to the honor he is conferring than to that which he hopes 
to receive. And, as the king might, in kneeling to her he 
thinks to touch her heart by the spectacle of a person of 
his worth and consideration in such an attitude of abject 
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acquiescence and humility. But his lady love sees that his 
chivalrous homage is in great part only his method of ex- 
hibiting himself. ‘I know all the time you are adoring 
me that I am no goddess,” she says. ‘“ You want a wife to 
sit at your feet and say ‘O caro, O bravo,’ while you read 
your Shakespeares and Miltons and stuff.” Admonition 
and appreciation he longs for. Does not Rachel Warring- 
ton inform us that “her papa liked to be the first ina 
company?” And how much pique there was in his grief 
at Beatrix’ obduracy may be seen from that characteristic 
move of his, the anonymous staging of a play for her bene- 
fit. We appreciate, although she did not, the force of that 
moral piece, the “ Faithful Fool,” whose heroine, a girl of 
many suitors, selects “a pert fribble of a peer instead of the 
hero, whose virtues she discovers too late.” To our mind, 
if Esmond permitted himself a self-depreciatory thought, 
it was generally with an inward prick of approbation at 
the justness and delicacy of the sentiment. But lest it 
should be thought that mere offences against good taste 
have been mentioned, let it be remembered that these faults 
have a deeper significance. They mark the man as in- 
capable both of humility and, as the quick Beatrix says, 
of forgiving a wrong. If he can do grand deeds, he can- 
not but regard them afterward with satisfaction that is 
sometimes dangerously near complacency. And as his love 
is, so is his hate, calm, deed-rooted and strong. He accuses 
himself of an inclination to prejudices. We can readily 
believe it of one of his pride and force of character. He 
says nothing about his obstinacy, but we are sure he had a 
good deal of it--especially in minor and unimportant 
matters. But when all is said, how small and trivial his 
faults appear in the light of his large and full-souled man- 
liness—how like mere flitting will-o’-wisps at sunrise. 
Henry Esmond’s are the infirmities of a noble mind, 
in no way mean, The more we look at him the more we 
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admire his devoted faith, love his tenderness and humor, 
respect his strength and honesty. As he stands in that last 
wonderful scene before the abashed prince, his sword 
broken in renunciation, his keen dark face haggard with 
sleeplessness—that four nights’ sleeplessness that has failed 
to cloud the strong brain or take from the tongue its powers 
of bitter irony—we feel him to be a figure for the ages of 


all time. 
—E. Sutton. 


ON THE AVENUE. 


The lights of the Avenue twinkled in two long, un- 
broken lines away toward the south, and the horses’ feet 
dashed up showers of sparks from the pavements as the 
handsome carriages whirled past bearing their occupants 
to various places of entertainment. The crowds of the 
afternoon were gone, and in their stead were figures in silk 
hats and long overcoats hastening to dinner engagements 
near by. With them mingled a few belated shop girls 
from the fashionable dressmaking establishments or tired 
business men hurrying home for the night. 

He had been detained by some work in the lawyer’s 
office, where he had a desk, and had had just time to go up 
town to his rooms and dress and then take the elevated to 
Forty-second street. He had turned the corner into Fifth 
Avenue, and as he did so heard the clock in the Brick 
Church sound the hour of seven. The house was only a 
few blocks off now, so he congratulated himself that he 
was in time and would not incur the displeasure of the 
hostess by being late to dinner. The sharp January wind 
was exhilarating, and he walked with light and swinging 
stride. 
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Yes, he thought, to-night is an important one for 
me. I will be the happiest man in the world or the most 
miserable before that clock strikes twelve. His memory 
carried him back to the days of his boyhood and the long 
summers they had spent among the Berkshire Hills. They 
had been like brother and sister then, and many were the 
glorious horseback rides or pleasant walks they had en- 
joyed together. She was three years his junior, and the 
thought of protecting her had been always uppermost in 
his mind, for she had been so trusting and confiding. How 
interested she had been in his departure for college and 
curious regarding the new world which had opened before 
him and of which she knew nothing. Then came the 
crash and his father failed and soon after died heartbroken. 
Their old place adjoining her’s had been sold to strangers, 
and the Berkshire days were over forever. It was at the 
end of his sophomore year that she had gone abroad and 
for three long years he had not seen her. Well, he had 
missed her at first, but college life and new friends had 
almost driven the thought of her out of his mind until— 
was it possible it was only last November that he had met 
her again at a tea—it seemed like a year or two at least. 
How frankly and joyfully she had greeted him, seeming 
to forget the long separation and consequent development 
and change in her appearance. But he had stuttered and 
stammered and made a general fool of himself before her, 
for the vision of beauty and grace that had stood before 
him was enough to send the blood to any man’s head and 
drive sensible ideas and conversation to the winds of 
heaven. He had realized what was the matter almost be- 
fore he left the place, and during the past months had 
never wavered in the conclusion that had forced itself upon 
him that afternoon. Yes, she was the only woman he 
could ever love, and he had pledged himself to her abso- 
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lutely and devotedly that evening as he had sat in his 
study in the flat uptown. 

Their previous friendship had at first seemed to him 
of great assistance, but soon he had realized that she 
treated him with the same joyous comaraderie as in days 
long gone by, and that any attempt to alter his words of 
friendship to those of love was impossible at present. 
There were other men, of course, and many a time had he 
seen them grit their teeth and scowl at the free and easy 
way in which she would lay her hand on his arm and 
go off for a dance or quiet talk in the conservatory. But 
try as best she could she did not seem to appreciate the 
fact that another feeling from that which had actuated him 
in his boyhood was now at work, and that the young law 
student was no longer the college boy. 

The prospect of meeting her had sent him into society 
more than was good for his studies, but he had said he 
would make it up in the summer. Oh! the happy fancies 
and dreams that had floated through his mind that winter. 
He had seemed to tread on air when he had left her house 
after taking a cup of her tea and chatting an hour with 
her before she went to dress for dinner. The glorious 
dances they had enjoyed together as they glided smoothly 
over the floor at Sherry’s or Delmonico’s! The city had 
seemed hateful to him when she left for a week at Lake- 
wood and his work had kept him in town. But he felt 
to-night that it ought to be decided once forall. He hoped 
for the best, and if the best came and she said “yes” to 
him in the conservatory after dinner, what a life of happi- 
ness there stretched before him. He almost shouted aloud 
with joy. But here he was, and he ran lightly up the steps 
of the handsome house, and a few minutes later was bow- 
ing before his hostess. ‘ What wretched luck! that fool 
Morgan was going to take the place he hoped would be 
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his, and he was to take some little simpering, giggling girl 
in to dinner ’’—he almost said it aloud. 


The Dinner—All went well enough, and he managed 
to keep up his end of the conversation until, without the 
least warning, the blow fell—there had been a little pause 
and his companion broke it by her silly little laugh and 
the remark, “ How splendidly they get along, just as if 
they didn’t know everybody was talking about it. It’s a 
good match, isn’t it? Agnes is so dark and Mr. Morgan 
very light. Oh! perhaps you didn’t hear the announce- 
ment of the engagement; it made the ten minutes before 
the dinner was announced very interesting ; but you missed 
it all, as you were the last to arrive.” What could hesay? 
The lights seemed suddenly to grow dim, and he felt as 
though he were in a trance—she—Morgan—engaged to 
him—everything began to whirl around him, but by a big 
effort he pulled himself together. He said a few common- 
place words and changed the conversation. The dinner 
seemed endless, through his mind in wild refrain rang the 
words—“ engaged to him—engaged to him.” What he 
said or how he acted he never knew, but he remembered 
as he entered the drawing room that he saw the hostess 
talking confidentially to Agnes, and he noted the blush on 
her cheek and the glad love-light in her eyes. He forced 
himself to go up and say the few formal phrases expected 
of him, and then hastily turning, excused himself to his 
hostess on the plea of extra work at the law school which 
he had to accomplish that evening. He had moved 
through it all as though in a dream. 


He was back in his little suite of rooms up town and 
he paced the floor unceasingly. ‘The struggle in his mind 
was fearful. What ought he todo? Was it selfishness or 
really his duty? Should he tell her or not? If it had 
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been anyone else than Morgan! He wished he had sprung 
right up at the table and told them the shame and the 
wrong of it all! Married to that man! He gritted his teeth 
and paced the floor and he thought of the possibilities— 
they were far more than possibilities, it seemed to him— 
the natural course of events must bring it about. He was 
sure the day would come when she would bow herself in 
misery and agony because of her husband. No man could 
expect to sow his wild oats and not reap them, only now 
another was to reap them with him, and a sad harvesting 
it would be for her. 

His memory carried him back to college days, when 
he and Morgan had been classmates. The latter’s reckless 
doings and debaucheries stood up before him as though it 
were only yesterday that he had helped carry him to his 
room after a particularly wild spree. But that was not all ; 
for he remembered the story which he had heard and knew 
to be true, of the girl that had committed suicide after 
Morgan had known her some six months. ‘She was only 
a servant,” they had said, “and what did she expect 
Morgan to do, anyway. If she were such a fool it was 
well for her and her friends that she was out of the way 
before she brought more trouble on herself.” And this 
was the man who was to marry Agnes! The one woman 
he had loved in all his life, the pure, the beautiful, the 
saint-like girl who had been his guiding star. He shud- 
dered and stopped in his walk. But what was to be done? 
Morgan had money and position; he was a fascinating 
man, and there were few women who could resist his 
charm. He was her equal in the eyes of the world, and 
what was a single law student to do? What would his 
words count as against the sanction of a proud and worldly 
mother, of a father who prided himself on his drag and 
his yacht, and cared for little else? And Agnes really 
loved the man ; he was sure of it, for he remembered the 
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scene in the drawing room after dinner and the happiness 
on her face. Yes, it must be selfishness! It was none of 
his business, anyway. He took off his coat and waistcoat 
and stepped to the mirror to unloosen his tie. He looked 
at his reflection in the glass for a moment and then sud- 
denly turned away. Yes, he had decided. No one should 
ever say that because Morgan had been the fortunate man 
a baffled suitor had tried to win back the girl by black- 
guarding the accepted one. No! that would never be 
reported of him. He would plunge into the work and try 
to forget it all. 

The future was all that concerned him ; not her future 
or their future, but only his. Those beautiful fancies and 
those hopes and fears were things of the past now. His 
studies in the Law School were too pressing to allow him 
to mope and waste his time in idle regrets, and then he 
would soon pass out of her life. The marriage would be 
taking place within the year, and Morgan would demand 
that she should receive his friends and go to his entertain- 
ments. How different they would be from those in the 
happy dreams that he had dreamt! Yes! she would 
never belong to him; she would never smile at his words 
nor listen for his footstep. But he must stop this non- 
sense at once. He had decided. He glanced at his watch ; 
it was twelve o’clock. He was calm now, and he quietly 
prepared to retire. Soon the room was in darkness. He 
slept soundly that night. 


It was a beautiful May day. The trees which stood 
in the grounds of St. Luke’s Hospital were green, and 
overhead the smoke and dust of the city seemed to have 
no effect on the fleecy grounds and blue sky. The usual 
gathering of curious nurse maids and children, and the 
crowd of little boys from Third and Sixth Avenues, with here 
and there a genuine tramp or beggar were standing around 
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the entrance to St. Thomas’. They were watching the 
fine carriages and horses which brought those bidden to the 
wedding, and speculations were rife as to “ how much that 
dress must ’a cost,” or whether “the beautiful young lady 
who just got out of that carriage there did eat off real gold 
dishes every day.” Inside the ushers were rushing up and 
down the aisles and struggling vainly with those who fre- 
quent both funerals and weddings alike, regardless of the 
fact they never even heard the names of the people who 
are particularly interested in the occasion. 

The ceremony was over, and as the church doors 
swung wide open to let the bridal party through, the tri- 
umphant strains of the wedding march were borne to the 
ears of the waiting crowd. 

Many were the resolutions he had made to go to the 
wedding, but when the time came his courage failed him. 
He had left the office and taken the elevated, but had rid- 
den past Fiftieth street. Finally he left the train at an 
uptown station, and walking across the Park turned down 
the Avenue. It was so beautiful. The birds were twitter- 
ing in the tree tops, and the charm of the day gradually 
stole over him and soothed him. He reached the church 
as carriages were driving away, and he stood and watched 
them. There were many familiar faces among their occu- 
pants, and he bowed politely, almost gaily, to some. But 
as he turned to go down town again, for he had an appoint- 
ment at half-past one, the songs of the birds were forgot- 
ten, and the sun that he had thought so pleasant a short 
time before seemed to scorch him. The air felt dead and 
oppressive. 


The heat was terrific, and, though the sun had nearly 
set, the dampness and closeness of the August day were by 
no means less. Up and down the Avenue, as far as eye 
could reach, were the rows of handsome brownstone 
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houses. Each, however, with closed blinds and doors, and 
in the majority of cases stone balusters and steps were pro- 
tected by casings of wood. The city was deserted by its 
fashionable population, who were scattered to the four 
points of the compass. Some were across the ocean, others 
at Newport, Bar Harbor, Southampton or Lenox. The 
Avenue, too, was almost quiet. The rattle of the express 
wagon or mail cart was the only sound which broke loudly 
upon the ear, though the distant thunder of an elevated 
train might be heard at times. Of course, there was the 
far-away hum and roar of that part of the city which 
knew not the sound of the surf, or the gentle whisper of 
wind through green trees, and the chirping of birds. But 
one does not notice that subdued, muffled monotone of the 
great city unless he stops to listen for it. Now, however, 
the cries of the newsboys as they came running along with 
the evening editions were mingled with the other sounds. 

A man was sitting in the open window of one of the 
largest and handsomest of the city’s clubs, and as he rested 
he glanced at his watch to see how much time he had 
before he was to take the night express for the Adiron- 
dacks. He was only thirty-five, though his hair was 
streaked with gray and the wrinkles on his forehead were 
not fewin number. He had just finished some important 
business and was soon to go away for a well-earned vaca- 
tion in the north. He had worked hard and faithfully 
these last ten years, and now—a proud smile passed over 
his face as he thought of the letter he held in his hand. It 
was a request from the chairman of the State Democratic 
Committee that he should permit his name to be mentioned 
as the probable party nominee in the fall elections for an 
important office. He had felt that it would come, but it 
pleased him to think that he should be chosen over the 
heads of many older and more experienced men. 

The news would be in the evening papers, and he 
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rang for a copy of the Wor/d to see what comments would 
be made. A boy brought the paper and he glanced down 
the columns, reading his letter of acceptance which he 
had mailed the night before. That finished, his eye rested 
on the sensational headings announcing a divorce in fash- 
ionable society. Was it possible! Yes, there was her 
name in print, and in the column next was the account of 
a murder, and below the names of the winners at Morris 
Park. “ Well, well! it was too bad,” he muttered to himself. 
“ She was a fine girl, but Morgan was a scamp at the bot- 
tom. I am surprised she held out as long as she did. 
How I loved her once! But these things fade away in the 
past.” He called for a cigar, and, when the man brought 
him his special brand, he lighted one and left the club 
house, turning up the Avenue toward the Grand Central. 
He stooped as he walked and looked like a man of fifty. 
One can not help wondering whether everything was so 


entirely in the past. 
—Alfred L. P. Dennis. 
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EDITORIAL. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


WE beg lief to announce the election of Mr. H. G. 
Pierce, ’96, of New York, as Treasurer, vice Mr. 
Paul Tillinghast, who has resigned. 
All contributions for the October Lir. will be due the 
day after college opens next fall. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


eae work done for the Magazine is the only basis upon 

which a man can secure an election to the Board, 
and, although it is not our intention to repeat now what so 
many have said before regarding the small quantity and 
poor quality of contributions usually presented, we wish 
to call the attention of both Freshmen and Sophomores to 
the necessity of hard work during the coming college year. 
We hope that those who are at all interested in literature 
will bear in mind the fact that securing an election to the 
Nassau Liv. is a small matter compared with their own 
development along these lines. 

That “Practice Makes Perfect” is an axiom which 
applies more truly to no other branch than literature. We 
may envy the unconscious ease with which a practiced 
man of letters can do his work, but we must not forget 
the wearisome and discouraging labors of his apprentice- 
ship. “There is toil on the steeps ; on the summit repose,” 
says William Watson in his “ Art Maxims,” and we believe 
there is no truer saying. The development of the literary 
spirit among the undergraduates of Princeton depends 
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entirely upon the painstaking toil of each man, irrespec- 
tive of what honors he may secure as the result of his 
labors. We hope that the satisfaction of achievement and 
the knowledge of his own development is the highest 
reward for which a man will look. But this progress and 
success is only the consequent of faithful and steady work. 

We voice the sentiments of many a man, who has 
received an election to this Board, when we say that there 
is no fact more regretted than that Freshman year did not 
see him attempt his first literary effort. The writing which 
has to be done after an election is much easier, and the 
personal feeling of satisfaction is far keener if the man can, 
in a modest way, feel in his literary composition that uncon- 
scious ease of which we have spoken before. We hope 
that our stamp of approval upon a contributor’s work is 
not the commendation most sought for. And yet what 
encouragement there is in the praise of the undergradu- 
ates we believe we can give. 

We hope that during the coming summer there will 
be work done which will furnish material for us to pass 
judgment on next fall. 





CLASS SPIRIT—A PROBLEM. 


N° one who is at all acquainted with the Princeton of 

to-day can fail to perceive that we are passing 
through a transition stage. Many of the old customs and 
traditions which have been associated with the college for 
years are disappearing before the broader spirit of uni- 
versity life. As Princeton has been brought more and 
more under the search light of public criticism, much which 
we believe was harmless in itself, but which tended to con- 
vey wrong impressions to those unfamiliar with college 
life, has had to go. We are not sorry. To be sure, we 
cannot help now and then turning regretfully to the past 
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and paying our sincere tribute to those customs which are 
so dear to many of our alumni, and which undoubtedly 
served a useful purpose in their day. We do feel, how- 
ever, that their departure is our very best evidence of the 
progress and development of the college, and in this fact 
no loyal Princetonian can fail to rejoice. 

But as is the case in all transition periods, while we 
have in a large measure destroyed the old customs of the 
past, we have found no substitute for them in the future. 
Those evidences of class feeling, which so materially helped 
to unify the classes, to cherish class spirit and to throw 
classmates together have almost entirely gone, but nothing 
has as yet developed to take their place. The result is 
very apparent. Its effect is most felt on those incoming 
classes who have never known the painful joys of being a 
Freshman in the old sense of the term, who have never 
been thrown on each other by the fear of a common 
enemy, and who have never felt the immense satisfaction 
of scoring a victory under innumerable difficulties. Nat- 
ural as this may be, we are very sorry to see it. We believe 
that a true college spirit must be based on a strong, healthy 
class spirit, and we are assured that, should this disappear, 
Princeton will lose one of her most precious legacies. 

We beseech the present Freshman class, therefore, to 
make a special effort to arouse a strong class sentiment— 
something which to judge from appearances is entirely 
unknown to them now—to back their teams and organiza- 
tions with that enthusiasm which they deserve, and in every 
way to cultivate that feeling of comradeship and co-oper- 
ation among members of the class which has been charac- 
teristic of past classes, and which must continue to exist 
in the future. Thus, and thus only, can Princeton tide 
over these trying times of transition and conserve the old 
spirit until men and better customs have been found to 
replace those which are gone. 
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THE COLLEGE AND THE NEWSPAPER. 


WE may congratulate ourselves that the past college 

year has been one of healthy and steady progress. 
And the most satisfactory proof of this fact is that we 
have not figured prominently in the daily press of the 
country. The greatest enemy to the American University 
at present is the sensational headline of the American 
morning paper. This is true of our academic and educa- 
tional life, but more so of our athletic and undergraduate. 
Perhaps it is because what most men are sent to college for— 
study and mental development—does not appeal to the 
depraved taste of the American public. It reads with inter- 
est the exaggerated account of a conflict between town and 
gown or the report of a football match. The catalogue 
of the university was reviewed in articles varying from 
two to six inches in length, and whole columns every 
morning during the athletic season were not considered 
sufficient to supply the demand for news. The editor who 
preaches the loudest and longest against the “‘ modern bull 
fight” is so blind that he does not see that he alone has 
tried to change a manly struggle for physical supremacy 
between healthy Anglo-Saxon young men into a succession 
of quarrels and bickerings, terminating in a brutal fight 
for victory. Thanks to wise heads and common sense, he 
has not entirely succeeded. Let the college man work out 
his own problems and profit by his own experience, and 
the right medicine for the “athletic fever” will be given 
by the right physicians. But passing by the abstract and 
bringing the lesson down to the concrete, we believe that 
much harm has been done to individual college athletes by 
the notoriety secured them by the so-called “sporting 
editors” of our great sheets. It is all wrong that the pic- 
ture of a young American boy, who can kick further or 
tackle harder than some of his collegemates, should appear 
in the same column with that of a murderer, a defaulter, 
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or a depraved woman. ‘The action taken by the captain of 
a Harvard eleven several years ago in refusing to furnish 
statistics to a reporter and forbidding the members of the 
team to give their photographs to him for publication was 
aright one. If present circumstances are such as to ren- 
der impossible the suppression of the wretched travesties 
of likenesses which usually appear, then let us have no 
photograph taken of the team or its members until the 
close of the season. 

But the most shameful part of this entire state of 
affairs is that often college men themselves furnish the 
material and write the articles which will soon serve as the 
death sentence to pure athletics. “The love of money is 
the root of all evil.” The college man who writes sensa- 
tional and incorrect accounts of athletic events is a traitor 
to his Alma Mater and to her best interests. For the few 
dollars he thus earns he sells the honor of his college. 

But let us not be misunderstood at this point. We 
believe that the more men who are honestly winning an 
education for themselves the stronger the college who 
claims them for her sons. All honor to the man who in 
the face of every difficulty earns a degree, and by thus 
doing develops himself into one who is the pride of the 
old college and a power in our democratic land. It is not 
to these we are particularly speaking, though we believe a 
word of warning is not amiss. Remember first you are a 
Princeton man, and that no word you write must reflect 
anything but honor upon Princeton. You have a mission 
to show to the outside world, the democratic, healthy and 
truth-loving American college man, to encourage the 
doubters who think that honor and honesty are meaning- 
less words to the coming generation, to show them that we 
will not be found wanting when the time comes for us to 
play our little parts on a larger stage than the dear old 
campus. 
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LITERATURE AND THE SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 


bs a tendency to specialize is so strong to-day that we 
are inclined to pardon the man who, though thor- 
oughly at home in his own branch of work, is ignorant of 
what a few years ago was considered part of the ground- 
work of a man’s education. The omission of Greek asa 
requirement at Harvard is an illustration of this fact. 

But although we grant this, we believe that there are 
certain fundamental requirements to culture whether the 
man be an author or a civil engineer. The degree which 
is given at the end of four years in the School of Science, 
according to the catalogue, means that a man has at least 
passed his entrance examinations, has taken his required 
number of studies and passed an examination upon them. 
We do not intend to cast any unfair aspersions upon the 
School of ‘Science or upon the English Department there. 
We are glad to know that we have an entrance examina- 
tion in English, that English 1, (oratory) is required Fresh- 
man year, and English 4, Sophomore year, and that Junior 
and Senior years the Academic electives are open to those 
who wish to take them. But we cannot blame those who 
do not then elect studies which, from their point of view, 
will not directly aid them in their life work, for specializa- 
tion has already begun in Junior year. Time is too valu- 
able then to use it in learning what should have been 
required in the Preparatory School and in Freshman and 
Sophomore years. 

The requirement for admission in English Literature 
for 1895 is an essay whose “theme will be based on selec- 
tions from Irving’s Sketch Book and Warner’s Life of 
Irving.” If a man reads two books in the whole realm of 
English Literature he may be considered to have gradu- 
ated from the Preparatory School. The stand may be 
taken that there are certain branches of work which a man 
will pursue outside of the classroom through a desire for 
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general culture, and that the study of English Literature 
ought to be left to a man’s inclination. 

It may be supposed that, when a B.S. from Princeton is 
given, the broadening atmosphere of the University has 
supplied what the English Department has not. If we 
may be pardoned we will show how the theory works in 
practice. During Sophomore year a B.S. man was igno- 
rant of the existence of Sir Walter Scott’s “Marmion.” 
In Junior year a man who ranks high in science com- 
mented upon a novel by the author of “Two Gentlemen 
of France,” entitled “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” and 
subsequently asked in the library for Thackeray’s “ Max- 
well,” probably meaning “The Manxman.” It was neces- 
sary for a Senior during the first term of this year, when 
‘studying for the Dean’s course in “ English Literature 
from Cowper to Tennyson,” to carefully memorize the 
statement that “Sir Walter Scott is the author of a series 
of novels known as the Waverly Novels.” 

We trust we have not made a mistake in thus reveal- 
ing our own lamentable failings. It is done with the firm 
hope that a remedy may be applied in the near future ; that 
the entrance examination will mean something hereafter, 
and that the preparatory schools will be made to realize 
the necessity of grounding a man in certain fundamental 
bases of culture; and that in Freshman and Sophomore 
years we shall have courses in English Literature that will 
be of practical value to a man. 
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GOSSIP. 


Palms of victory, palms of glory, 
Palms of victory, we shall wear. 
—Old Song 


o© Sern eae Glorious in a pipe 
When tipped with amber mellow 
Rich and ripe. 
—Byron. 


When mourning our companions gone 
We doubly feel ourselves alone. 
—Scolt. 


\[HERE is nothing peculiar about the Gossip’s pipe. It ’s like dozens 
of other pipes one might see any day on the campus—just worn 
enough to look interesting, and possessing that happy faculty of making 
you feel very comfortable on a hot June afternoon. As you lie in the shade 
and complacently puff you love to watch the rings of smoke float above 
you, and listen to the twang of a banjo or the shouts of those baseball 
enthusiasts in front of Reunion. Now and then you catch snatches of 
the conversation which a group of Seniors just behind you are indulging 
in. Your eyes dreamily peer through the clouds of smoke at the worried 
looking Princetonian editor standing in his accustomed doorway, who no 
doubt is thinking up some communication which he can subsequently 
‘sour ’’ on, or they follow the dreary figure of some ‘‘ poller’’ as, with 
deliberate steps he makes his way towards the library. Yes, but for that 
**poller ’’ you could almost forget that you are in the midst of examina- 
tions, and that but a few feet away from you some poor fellows are strug- 
gling to hide their ignorance under bushels of vacuous phrases. 
What a contrast these examinations are to those of Freshman year! 
Do you remember how you used to sharpen four or five extra pencils so 
as not to lose any time ; how you used to poll night after night, until the 
letters of Bohn’s translation were wont to cut all sorts of queer figures 
before your eyes? Can you ever forget how you would throw yourself 
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into bed thoroughly exhausted and dream horrible dreams of stern pro- 
fessors asking all sorts of impossible questions? Then, when morning at 
last came, with what varied emotions would you take a last look at the 
‘trot’? and push over to the Old Chapel, where you would write learned 
dissertations on the age of some tree to which Horace addressed one of 
his odes, or try to determine the date on which some immortal drank the 
glass of wine which he so charmingly described. They told you that 
these apparontly trivial facts were a part of every cultured man’s educa- 
tion—blessed and consoling thought! How different from the present! 
You spend the previous night at Dohm’s, or better still, in some room 
with ‘‘de gang,’’ where only the click of chips or the shuffle of cards 
breaks the silence. Next morning, blear-eyed and sleepy, you shuffle 
into the examination, borrow a pencil from your neighbor, write in a very 
short time all you know, and wearily shuffle out again. Verily, man can 
accommodate himself to anything. 

But to return to the pipe. ‘This particular pipe has one peculiarity 
which makes it unlike any other pipe the Gossip ever saw. Perhaps this 
characteristic exists only in the imagination of the Gossip. At all events 
when the tobacco is almost exhausted the pipe is accustomed to emit a 
peculiar gurgling sound which often assumes the form of words, at least 
it did this afternoon, there was no mistaking it. 

“*Well, how about it?’’ growled the pipe. 

‘* How about what ?’’ inquired the somewhat surprised Gossip. 

‘*That base ball team. Out of sight—eh?’’ Here the pipe broke 
into song : 






“ Palms of victory, palms of glory, 
Palms of victory we shall wear, 

‘**Great song that, is n’t it?’’ 

““We can tell better when we hear our opponents sing it at New 
Haven next year,’’ replied the Gossip. 

‘* Lots of enthusiasm down here,’’ continued the pipe. ‘‘ Did you see 
the send-off the team got?’”’ 

“Oh, yes, lots of enthusiasm, broke in the Gossip. See it everywhere, 
don’t you? Take the dramatic performance, did you ever see anything 
like it—such a glorious house ; such marked enthusiasm ; such remarkable 
applause! What an inspiration it must have been to those fellows who 
had been working and rehearsing for weeks! What a satisfaction to have 
their efforts appreciated! Enthusiasm, did you say? Oh, yes, the track 
team, for instance. Grand send-off they got, didn’t they? You know 
we expect a great deal from them, so we believe in giving them a little 
encouragement.’’ 

‘*Seems to me you ’re getting unnecessarily sarcastic,’’ replied the 
pipe. 
‘* Not at all; only showing you how we back even our weakest organ- 
izations until they develop.” 
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“I don’t think,’’ was the only response, after which the pipe went 


out. 


The group of Seniors had stopped talking. They were placidly bask- 
ing in the sun and looking very hard at the belfry of Old North. So they 
are really going, mused the Gossip. Through all the exercises of Com- 
mencement you seem to hear that undertone—“ going—going—going.”’ 
You feel it as you listen to the Seniors singing those last few nights. It 
haunts you amid the excitement and pleasure of the Sophomore reception. 
It meets you more forcibly still at the Class-Day exercises around the 
cannon, and finally, on Wednesday morning it dies away in that one 
short but sadly expressive word—gone/ It seems only yesterday when 
we first met these selfsame Seniors. They were Sophomores then and we 
were Freshmen. We can still hear ringing in our ears the sharp “‘ left— 
right, left—right,’’ or the more emphatic ‘‘ Hats off, Freshman,’ which 
haunted us in days gone by. But we have long ago forgotten our resent- 
ful feelings then, and we can join with the rest of the undergraduate 
body for whom they have doue much, in wishing them a sincere ‘‘ God- 
Speed.” 

But what, pray, is that volume of noise which suddenly breaks 
forth from the direction of the ’Varsity Field? Only the Freshmen cele- 
brating another victory over their Harvard rivals. To the Gossip, how- 
ever, it seems but the forerunner of a greater and mightier shout which 
shall boom forth from the same field in only a few days—a shout which 
shall echo again from Manhattan Field, and which shall blend into that 
one glorious word—Championship / Can it be true, or is the Gossip only 
dreaming ? 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


rue Exchange Editor entered the sanctum and dropped wearily into a 

chair. The janitor had been “reddin’ up,’’ and consequently the 
dust was several inches deep on the Table. But there was no rubbish 
on the floor, and E. E. sighed almost contentedly as he tilted back the - 
chair and put his feet into the dust of the Table. He had come from an 
exam. with a headache, and hadn’t an idea in his head. But that wasn’t 
an unusual state for him. He sat still for a long time, trying to forget all 
he knew about Voltaire and his coufréres, which wasn’t very much, and 
smoking more cigarettes than was wise for a mere beginner. 

After a time his peace left him. There was an exam. next week 
which he had to poll. His notions of the Wage Theory were too vague 
for comfort. His mind was unconsciously running over phrases about 
consumption and distribution, and mixing them woefully with syllogisms 
and the ancient city. His eyes wandered staringly from the picture of 
the ’88 Lit. Board to that of the ’95 contingent, falling thence to the 
Table. Then he jumped, and the word he used was both vain and pecu- 
liar. 

At the further corner of the Table was the last month’s accumula- 
tions of exchanges, which it was his duty to read and review. Depart- 
ments to-morrow! He thought of all possible means of shirking his 
duty. Wild dreams of sudden death floated through his mind. He 
groaned. Oh! if some kind angel would only come and help him in his 
time of need! He tried to think of some friend to run in for the occa- 
sion, but gave up in despair. His friend the heart smasher was maudlin 
over his latest affair d'amour, and was quite likely to make a romance of 
the Table; and his friend the fat man was working off a Sophomore 
condition, and was inclined to be profane. His friend the math. fiend 
was striving for a first group, and his friend the athlete was sub. on the 
consolidated, and didn’t have any time to spare for such nonsense. He 
picked up the most unoffending exchange on the pile, and flung it across 
the room in a very ungentlemanly way. As it settled down under the 
stand devoted to the Harvard Crimson, there was a faint rap et the door 
of the sanctum. ‘‘Come in,’ yelled the E. E. He hurriedly rescued 
the innocent exchange from the corner and opened the door. ‘‘ Good 
afternoon,”’ said a pleasant chirping voice, and an individual correspond- 
ing entirely to the voice entered. He was a happy, sunshiny old gentle- 
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man, with wavy gray hair and a flowing gray beard. His blue eyes 
twinkled merrily as he gave his hand to the E. E., who quickly placed 
him a chair. ‘‘ Very cosy den you have,’’ he said, glancing at the fes- 
toons of wall-paper hanging round the room, at the elegant filigree-work 
carpet on the floor, at the window shades with their records of a LIT. 
Board that held forth not so very long ago. The E. E. was forced to 
smile. The old gentleman chuckled as he settled himself into his chair, 
and placed his feet beside the pile of exchanges. ‘‘I’m a back number 
of the Lit.,’’ he said, apologetically. ‘‘In fact, one of the first. I was 
published in ’42.’’ Then he ‘sized up” the E. E. ‘‘ You seem rather 
melancholy to-day, but perhaps you wouldn’t mind telling an old timer 
how you run the Lit. these days.’’ The E. E. did his best. ‘‘Oh, you 
do.’’ We published quarterly. One man edited each quarter. Depart- 
ments? Essays, poetry, stories? Oh, I see. We didn’t publish stories 
in my day, but we had very good poetry. Exchanges? Both Yale and 
Harvard, I suppose. What! two hundred? Well, I don’t blame you! 
Headaches? French exam.? We didn’t have French in ’42. Faculty 
afraid we'd read atheistic writings in that language. What! You study 
Voltaire? Dear me, how times have changed! But cheer up! Let’s 
see what this formidable task is like !”’ 

The old man picked up the Smith College Monthly, which was first 
on the pile, and put on his glasses. ‘“‘Ah! Isee. Smith College. I know 
it. Northampton. No apostrophe s. Nice girls.’’ Then there was 
silence for atime. ‘‘ Well,’’ finally, ‘‘I scarcely understand your reluct- 
ance for such work as this. Why, here’s the prettiest little bit of verse 
I’ve seen for a long time. Listen: 
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Into the West. 


Oh bark of mine. I trimmed thy little sail 

And set thee floating straight into the west, 

One white star beckoned ; and the east grew pale, 
I bade thee sail 

And moor beneath the star and get thee rest, 
Straight, straight into the west. 


I felt the cold and searching wind that blows 

Out of the east, blow thee and me along 

The ruffled current that unceasing flows 
Where no man knows. 

The white star faded like an ended song 
And the chill wind blew strong. 


What other mariner has ploughed the sea 

Chasing an unseen star into the west ? 

Behind the horizon it still beckons me. 
There let us be 

Safe anchored in far starlit pools of rest, 
Fly, boat, into the west. 


—Anna H. Branch, 
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T love sea poetry. The very mention of the sea adds a double charm 
toa poem forme. We didn’t do such things as that in the Lit. in ’42!” 
And he laid the Smith College Monthly reverently aside, and picked up 
number two. It was the good old Vale Lit. Silence again, broken only 
by the occasional rustling of pages being turned. ‘‘I don’t quite under- 
stand this first essay, but here’s some more sea-poetry. Bless me! three 
of ’em—all about fog-bells, and gulls, and sails and sirens. Well, that’s 
perhaps a little strong, all in one number. This first poem is just a little 
stilted, itseems tome. The second a trifle vague. This third is rather 
sad, apropos of your present mood :”’ 


The Lament. 
I saw thy white sail sinking in the sea, 
I saw the white gulls gliding down the sky— 
And waves and shores reeled o’er me mistily, 
Come back to me Beloved, or I die ! 
The gray mist rose and wrapped about me there, 
Upon my heart its chill doth ever lie— 
The shroud of joy, my grief and my despair, 
Come back to me Beloved, or I die ! 
God giveth us the night to weep and pray 
And tears upon my pillow ever lie— 
For darkness covers all with thee away, 
Come back to me Beloved, or I die ! 
My bud of life is drooping with a blight, 
For thou art gone and desolate am I— 
A lost bark plunging through eternal night, 
Come back to me Beloved, or I die! 
—Albert Sargent Davis. 


As he finished he smiled roguishly. ‘Cheer up!" said. he 
Next was the University of Virginia Magazine. The old gentle- 
man was soon in the depths again. ‘Excellent! Excellent! The 
spirit of Edgar Poe still clings to the old place. What a noble 
monument for a great man of a century ago—old Thomas Jefferson ! 
What is it you youngsters yell? Siss, boom, ah!’ He chuckled again. 
“T love that old yell. I wish we'd had it in forty-two. I could have put 
more voice into it then!’’ And a far-away, long-ago look came into his 
eyes. ‘‘Edgar Poe was a great man, and Americans don’t realize how 
great he was. They keep on with their ‘Psalms of Life,’ and ignore 
such things as ‘Israfel.’ But here!’’ He took up another exchange. 
‘Hullo! founded by the class of '95 ; something new! Looks well on the 
outside.” The old man rattled on: ‘‘ More sea poetry—hum—not so 
good as the others. But then the place is young. Ah, young man, I 
believe in that boundless West, and you easterners of Harvard and Yale 
and Princeton have some formidable rivals out there. Why, here, in this 
Minnesota Magazine is work equal to almost any Eastern college maga- 
zine, Then I find two more youngsters of almost the same calibre—the 

















University of California Magazine and the Western Reserve Magazine. 
Why, it’s an inspiration to read. You young dog, I don’t see what you 
mean by trying to shirk such a study of embryonic literature. Just keep 
your eyes open, and you'll run across the great American poet some day 
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in these very magazines. And she may be a woman!” he added, with 
the Vassar Miscellany in his hands. ‘‘ Here's a beautiful little thing—I 
have a penchant for spring poetry, as well as for that of the sea: 


May Song. 

When the purple, perfume-latien 
Violets blow 

And the damp, sweet earth lies placid, 
Soft and low, 

Breathe the fresh May breezes, freshening 
All the air, 

Driving mist and shine asunder 
Everywhere, 

Then the soul for quiet longeth, 
Peace and rest, 
But the eager heart cries ever 
“ Love is best !"” 

When the bloodroot’s stems betoken 
Bitter woe, 

When the purple, perfume-laden 


Violets blow. 
—Jessie Bell Hart. 


The afternoon had almost gone. The old gentleman read several 
other poems from the exchanges. He seemed to find beauty in them all. 


Song of the Sea Flight. 


Sing ho! sing ho! for the sailing, O! 
For the salt, salt surge and the winds that blow ! 
And the foam that’s flung from the rail, bent low 


Sing ho! then, loud, for the rattling shroud, 
The whistling gale, and the scudding cloud, 
And the gay gull soaring on pimions proud 


Sing ho for the stars that bloom at night ! 
For the streaming wake, soft-sown with light ! 
And the face that shines in the moon’s mist white 


For the tale oft-told that will ne’er grow old, 
The shy sweet glance, and the hand-clasp bold, 
And the mad wild music that young hearts hold 


Then ho for the salt sea’s breath divine ! 
It thrills the blood like the rage of wine 
As, borne by long billows that shake and shine, 


Unsullied the breezes sing and sweep ; 
Forgot are dull shoreward hours that creep ; 
With joy past naming our pulses leap 





O’er the roaring sea ! 


So far and free ! 


Near, near, and sweet ! 


When warm lips meet ! 


We lose the lea ! f 


Far out at sea ! 
—W.C. H. in Amherst Lit, 
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“And tears within her eyes!"’ 


room. 
The E. E. has resolved upon a course of study in Embryonic Litera- 


Editor's Table. 


April Weather. 


The wind blew down through Lexington, 
The town had sunny ways ; 

And windows open to the sun, 
The long, sweet April days ; 


And that one day I mind me of, 
How golden w2s the way ! 

How warm a sky bent low above 
Its blue Confederate gray ! 


Yea, one day that I mind me well, 
All things were fair to see— 

The lily swung an Easter bell, 
And Alice walked with me. 


The old folks passed us in the street— 
“ Alas!’ I thought, to go 

So far from all things young and sweet 
With steps so faint and slow. 


The west wind laughed in Lexington, 
White Easter bells swung free ; 
Young folks went with us in the sun, 
And Alice walked with me. 
—Southern Collegian. 


Dorothy. 


In happy times and merry whiles 

This song might garland o’er with smiles 
The new-born love that cradled lies 
Within thine eyes : 


When far-off wedding bells a-chime 
Are touched with magic wand 

And life is at the crescent time, 
And all is fairy land, 

Then Song and Echo in my rhyme 
Go straying hand in hand. 


But if thy heart is turned from me, 
Then empty is my heart for thee, 
And this sad lay is wandering through : 


When lilting love-songs lose their grace, 
And jealousies arise, 
And steals a mist across the face, 
Where love a-gazing lies, 
O then are sobs in Echo's voice 
And tears within her eyes. 
—Chauncey Wetmore Wells in Yale Courant. 










The old man repeated the line 
) softly. Then he rose, shook the E. E.’s hand in silence, and left the 
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’Tis twenty years, and something more, 
Since all athirst for useful knowledge, 

I took some draughts of classic lore 
Drawn very mild at —— college ; 


Yet I remember all that one 
Could wish to hold in recollection, 
The boys, the joys, the noise, the fun, 
But not a single conic section. 
—John G. Saxe. 


(JOLLEGE life has always possessed a charm which gains it a ready 

entrance into fiction. Oxford, Cambridge, and some of the smaller 
schools of England seem to us now like old friends, from our acquaint- 
ance with them in the tales which we read as children. The glamour 
thrown over them then will never be effaced. Zom Brown at Oxford 
and stories of less artistic value have left lasting impressions upon our 
minds. How real, and yet how unreal and romantic, sych places appear 
to us, and even when we walk about their gray old buildings the poetry 
is only deepened, 

This peculiar charm is still, to a great extent, lacking in American 
universities. Our alumni, of course, all cherish a love for their a/ma 
mater, but in very few of the schools can the graduate look back toward 
them, or the boy look forward with anything of that feeling which the 
Englishman has for his colleges. The cause lies priticipally, perhaps, 
with the youth of our institutions. For genuine romance there is noth- 
ing like a history of eight or ten centuries to color your buildings, and 
the privilege of reading old records mingled with medizval tales and 
wonderful stories of times when men seemed more chivalrous and poetic 
than they are now in this practical, modern world of ours. But it is not 
only our want of antiquity which robs us of this fascination. The cold, 
business-like manner in which our educational institutions are usually 
conducted is not conducive to the growth of romance. A few large, 
square buildings lost in the noise and turmoil of a great city, a thousand 
or more students scattered through the town, coming so many times a 
week to lectures or recitations—in this there is little basis for novelist or 
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poet. But in these considerations there is much room for mutual con- 
gratulations among Princeton men. Our history is not of great length 
compared with that of European universities, but it goes back to ‘‘ colony 
days,’? and that always seems a long time ago. We cannot think that 
this country is very young, and we know that the college trained men to 
help pen the Declaration of Independence. Then, too, it played such a 
splendid part in the war and in the building up of the federation, it has 
such inspiring associations with the heroic men and deeds of those stir- 
ring times, that we feel as though we may lay some claim to the romance 
of history. And as for our college life, no one can rest for a day in the 
shadow of our elms, strolling about our ivy-covered buildings, without 
feeling that there is a poetry in true college life even in these prosaic 
times. 

And so I believe there is ample material for the author here in this 
*‘ little literary world of ours,’’ as I heard one of our athletes affectionately 
call it a few days ago. No one could wish a more fertile field for tales 
of college life than Princeton affords. It is true that many of the old 
customs are disappearing. With the passing of our college period, and the 
development into a broader university life, there is much which must 
go—much which we have enjoyed and which we do not see leaving with- 
out a pang of regret. But the spirit which has been the source of our 
life in the past is still active and manifest, and we do not doubt but that 
the customs and traditions lost will be substituted by better things more 
fitting the broadened life of the place. It is, I believe, with some such 
thoughts as this that Jesse Lynch Williams’ *Princeton Stories will be 
read by Princeton men. Here we have preserved a record of many of 
those old customs with which we have had to part. The cane spree and 
the hazing are so vivid and realistic, we hardly think, as we read, that they 
are only memories. But there is no tone of complaint, no vain regrets 
for the ‘‘ good old times.’ And there is need of none, for we recognize 
that the same spirit which animated the heroes of these stories is the 
same which every Freshman of a week’s standing begins to feel to-day. 

Marion Crawford, I have some place read, says that the reason his 
books are not more widely circulated in Italy is that people do not care 
to read of the commonplace things which they are doing every day of 
their lives. On this same ground we might suppose that Princeton men 
would have no interest in these stories. Some old practices are given 
which have now gone, but in the main they are not much more than a 
portrayal of our ordinary life, picturing scenes with which they are all 
familiar. In the Fall we count punts, and knock out flies in the Spring ; 
when the weather is warm we lie around under the trees, and we gather 
in the evenings about the fellows’ rooms. We watch the football prac- 





* Princeton Stories. By Jesse Lynch Williams. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) $1.00. 
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tice, attend the base ball games and the dances, and are happy enough 
sometimes to suffer the inconveniences ‘‘ when girls come to Princeton.”’ 
We certainly know Valliant and Buckley and Linton and Timberly, and 
nearly every one of the varied characters of these stories. The only 
ones of whom we are ever doubtful are the three or four central figures 
who might easily be composite pictures if not just the men whom we 
have seen. 

But with all the familiarity we do not agree with Mr. Crawford’s 
reasoning. We thoroughly enjoy roaming over the campus with 
our imaginary friends, recalling our own experiences and mingling the 
incidents portrayed with the scenes from real life till we scarcely know 
how much is fiction and how much truth. 

Perhaps the most delightful sketch in the series is that on College 
Men—as they appear to the “little prep.” He is an especially favored 
visitor, and is allowed all the privileges. We accompany him around 
from the base ball game to the club house and over to the Senior sing- 
ing, where, in the dusky twilight, the Seniors were singing the old 
college hymn, and ‘“‘when many of the audience joined in . . noone 
thought it fresh in them.’”” Then we make some calls and finally enjoy 
the spread, overflowing with true college geniality. When the day is 
finished we do not wonder at the form of the little prep’s. question: 
‘* Princeton won the football championship in ’78, didn’t we?” 

Mr. Williams has done a lasting service to Princeton in the publi- 
cation of these stories. They are thoroughly true to our college life, 
discriminating, with rare delicacy, between its various characteristics 
and presenting its several phases in their true perspective. They not 
only faithfully represent our outward life, but they succeed in express- 
ing much of the spirit which pervades it. While delineating our cus- 
toms and ways, they at the same time unfold the prevailing sentiment 
that underlies and prompts them all. For this they will long be popu- 
lar in Princeton, and will also command a reading, we believe, outside 
of Princeton circles, as entertaining stories of a true college world, 
portraying the life and spirit of a great American university. 


Another book lately published by a Princeton man is a little volume 
entitled * Suppressed Chapters. Its author is well known in Princeton, 
both as Robert Bridges ’79, and as Droch of the bright columns of Life. 
We rather wonder when we read the title page that any son of Nassau 
should take it upon himself to disclose the passages proscribed, pre- 
sumably, by Anthony Comstock and his fellow laborers in the good 
cause. But our misgivings are speedily cleared away when we look 


* Suppressed Chapters and Other Bookishness. By Robert Bridges. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons). $1.25. 
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within. We meet our old friends Dolly and Trilby and Mayor Brace 
and little Eyolf, all very characteristic and recognizable, if not alto- 
gether natural. But we do not wonder that these little glimpses behind 
the curtain had been duly suppressed by the original authors. At the 
time we see them, their well-known qualities seem to have taken on a 
strange exaggeration, and though no one could say that this was not 
Little Billee or Narcissus or the Idiot, one might be excused for exclaim- 
ing: “Well, I never thought it of him!” A fine little piece of sar- 
casm is given in the chapter from Discords. The new woman, strong, 
manly and in every way admirable, gives a most charming bit of advice 
to her poor, weak lover, still struggling on the low plane of innocence. 

‘**My boy, my boy, how far are you from the kingdom of the new 
womanhood! Go, I cannot talk to you more now. Some day, if you 
return to me scarred with crime, I may venture again to associate with 
you. But not now—you contaminate me with your presence. Go!”’ 

When these startling disclosures have been made, we pass on through 
a short series of letters to some terse criticisms on ‘‘ novels that every- 
body read,’’ and some remarks on the modern school of Scotch novelists. 
Then we are treated to a few spicy little articles on the writer’s literary 
friends, and finally enjoy some ‘‘ opinions on light literary topics.” 

The criticisms on the popular novels of the day are very bright and 
true. Many, however, will doubtless feel like crying out with one of 
his correspondents : 

““Youseem tothink . . . that we want to think about a book 
after we have closed its covers; that we are wildly anxious to get at its 
merits of construction, style, and even morality.’’ 

Yes, and perhaps many would be willing to call ‘‘don’t, please, 
don’t,’’ with all the earnestness of Jean, the correspondent, who would 
not wish to go on to the next sentence. 

“Bless your gray hairs, how did you get the idea that the modern 
youth takes anything seriously, least of all his books?”’ 

Nor, for my part, do I believe there is much logical connection 
between the two. And yet there are few people who would not enjoy 
all the analysis and criticism to which Mr. Bridges subjects our favorite 
books. He teaches us at least to put in a somewhat more definite form 
our opinions of the characters and our judgment of the books them- 
selves. 

Perhaps you are not troubled with any indefiniteness in your literary 
opinions. But the critic is free to confess that, at times, when a book 
has been read, it would be somewhat annoying for a person to ask his 
opinion. Usually, however, this is because he would rather not have 
the impressions analysed nor apply any strict rules of criticism. Such a 
* book is now lying open on the table—the daintiest, prettiest, most 





* Poems of Paul Verlaine. Translated by Gertrude Hail. (Chicago: Stone & 
Kimball). 
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feminine, French little book that one could wish to see. It is tastily and 
uniquely bound, plentifully perfused with large margins and blank 
pages, and filled with as dreamy little pictures of nothing as an impres- 
sionist ever gloried in. Some practical readers would at once throw the 
book down in disgust, scarcely waiting to complain about the waste of 
paper or to ask what it all meant. But to some of the rest of us, a little 
more susceptible to sentimentality, the effect is not so fatal. There is 
something enticing in its appearance, and all the blank paper and 
extravagance is crowded in with a lavishness so delightfully frank and 
open that we cannot altogether resist its charms. 

The poems the1aselves are the same light, suggestive verses which 
one might expect in such a volume. They are very modest and unas- 
suming, catching their inspiration from the simple scenes in nature. 
The birds singing and the waving trees, the marble farm amid the 
flowers, the fountains and the butterflies and the sunshine, these are the 
timid heroes of the songs. One serious difficulty, however, is a certain 
vagueness which characterizes the verses. Dainty binding cannot 
altogether compensate for emptiness of meaning, and even modesty 
loses its charm when one feels that it is so eminently fitting. Such 
poems, it is true, are difficult of adequate translation, and, even so, they 
have not been rendered as well as we might have wished; but if the 
original author had had some definite ideas in his mind the result would 
have been much more satisfactory. And even the pleasant impression 
given by the delicacy and simplicity is soon lost in the spirit of sadness 
that runs through them all. The strain of the entire collection is given 
in the opening stanza : 


“Your soul is as a moonlit landscape fair, 
Peopled with maskers delicate and dim, 
That play on flutes and dance and have an air 
Of being sad in their fantastic trim.” 


Such, in a few words, is the strange tenor of the verses. The land- 
scape is very beautiful, but it is lying always in the ‘‘ melancholy moon- 
light,”’ and the highest joy of the poems is not to laugh nor to smile, 
but to “‘sob with ecstacy.’’ There are some people whose greatest 
pleasure seems to be in sorrow—a sort of grim, Scotch satisfaction in a 
funeral. I suppose it is pleasant for most of us to read a little of this 
“‘life’s undertone ’’ once in a while; but it certainly seems unnatural to 
make the strains of the nightingale simply a funeral dirge; to have the 
peaceful Summer sky and the luxuriant trees remind us of nothing but 
the graveyard ; to celebrate ‘triumphant love’’ always in minor strain. 
No, this is not seeing things as they are ; it is looking at nature through 
the dark and contorted glass of misfortune and grief. Mankind knows 
enough of sorrow to appreciate these paysages frisles to some extent, 
but I think we will all be glad that the volume is no longer than it is. 
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We will rejoice that we can turn from the heavy atmosphere of these 
poems to the clear, fresh air of heaven, to the green trees and the twit- 
tering birds, to nature as it is, gladsome and free and careless, crying 
with more appreciation than our author knows: 


What have you done? O you that weep 
In the glad sun,— 

Say, with your youth, you man that weep, 
What have you done? 


But let us get out into the fresh air for a time and have a good 
healthy excursion with Henry Clyde in his */Veasure Cycling. ‘The sea- 
son is come and vacation is opening out before us with an exquisite 
sense of reality. A thousand and one experiences are before us but 
wherever we are we may have one faithful friend in our cycle. 


Some love to roam o’er the dark sea foam 
Where the wild winds whistle free ; 

But a bright cool day, with a smooth highway 
And a spin on the wheel for me. 


This may not be a high grade of poetry but it expresses a great deal of 
truth, and that covers a multitude of sins. I do not wish you to think 
that this is a book of poetry at which we are looking. There is just a 
stanza or two at the beginning of each chapter to get our blood tingling 
and prepare us for the the next stretch of prose—just little exclamation 
points of exhilaration at the thought of the truer poetry of being 
“thrilled with the bliss of motion like a bird that skims the down.”’ 

The book is written especially for the amateur, and contains all 
kinds of useful information. It begins with the choice of a wheel and 
ends with directions for riding—from the delightful tortures of learning 
to fall off gracefully, to the most skilful handling upon the road. The 
articles are written in a very entertaining style, not at all technically, 
and the bicyclist will be sure to derive some benefit, as the unfortunate, 
not blessed with the pleasures of wheeling, cannot but imbibe a little 
enthusiasm if he once glance within the covers. 


Another book which will never satisfy the true pessimist is tUnder 
the Man-Fig, by M. E. M. Davis. The authoris evidently one of those 
persons with whom I have a great deal of sympathy, who believe that 
one can, perhaps, be true to life without being morbid, and that there 
are ways of whiling away men’s time other than by telling them whata 
sorry, miserable lot they are. Now, this is not to say that there is not 





* Pleasure Cycling. By Henry Clyde. (Boston : Little, Brown & Company). 
+ Under the Man-Fig. By M. E. M. Davis. (Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 
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much good in the pathetic forms of fiction and poetry; but whether an 
author is trying to give pleasure or to do good, in our opinion he is much 
more likely to accomplish his object by holding out a bright prospect 
and presenting a sunny landscape than by continually taking his snap- 
shots at dusk or under a cloud, where one can see neither far nor high, 
and where all within sight is dim and gloomy and unnatural. There are 
faults in the book before us, but in our eyes they are much modified for 
the very reason that the story is not afraid to ‘‘end well.”’ 

Yet the story is by no means all optimism. It is tragedy in its 
development, though comedy in its culmination—if our strictly literal 
friends will pardon the fallacy of that remark. The body of the plot 
pictures a man under a curse for a crime of which he eventually 
proves to be innocent. This curse and its workings, together with a 
love plot or two, occupy the greater part of the story. The climax is 
the clearing up of all mystery, the acquittal of the accused, the victory 
of the favored lover, and, for satisfaction’s sake, a little added misery 
for the less fortunate suitor. The proposals of these two gentlemen are 
remarkable specimens of their kinds. The dark-eyed, wavy-haired, 
poetical young parson, in voice shaken with emotion, said: 

** Miss Herring, Olive, do I need to tell you that I love you? That 
I have looked over the wall of my everyday existence and seen you 
standing under the palm trees of love! May I open the gate and come 
to you? Will you give me the love which I crave, Olive? Will you be 
my wife?” 

Rather profuse even for a dark-eyed, wavy-haired, poetical young 
parson! The rival was less sentimental, but he reached the same con- 
clusion. 

“Olive, I love you. I have loved you ever since you were a baby. 
Will you marry me?”’ 

We are told that the last-mentioned declaration moved the girl 
strangely, but it was the poet who had the joy of knowing, 


rcs eee in how exquisite a whisper slips 

The earliest ‘‘ yes” from well-beloved lips. 
But the other got the second, and though it did not have the sweetness 
attributed by poets to the “‘ earliest yes," it at least had the compensa- 
tion of being permanent. 


A story of a very different order is Allen Upward’s *7he Prince of 
Balkistan. It is a good, exciting story, involving important and pow- 
erful personages, dealing with questions of international interest, and 





* The Prince of Balkistan. By Allen Upward. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co.). 
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picturing scenes and plots fitted to arouse to enthusiasm the most indif- 
ferent. It is the stamp of novel which would have touched our heroic 
vein in boyhood, and ministered to that desire for the great and marvel- 
ous which has, at some time, possessed us all. Who has not revelled in 
Viking tales or detective stories, and awful, impossible romances which 
killed off all the villains (of whom there was a bountiful supply) and had 
the heroes ‘‘live happily ever afterwards?’ Well, here we have them 
all combined. The detective, the lover, the prince and the anarchist, 
men civilized, half-civilized, and barbarous, sacks of gold and secret 
apartments and poisoned jewelry, heroes and villains, marriages and 
murders, here they are, all our old, half-forgotten friends, in most 
delightful profusion. And though we laugh at it all, through our blood 
forgets to tingle o1 our face to glow, yet we do wonder how that detect- 
ive will succeed, we have some anxiety for his majesty’s life, and we 
feel a little satisfaction when that rascal Tataroff is outplayed and rather 
forcibly removed from the stage. We have some sympathy, too, for the 
beautiful princess and are pleased at the happy outcome—though of 
course it is all weakness in us. ' But such seems to be human nature; 
there is a sort of lukewarm fascination in these things, even for minds 
which have consciously outgrown them. 

But with all the passing interest in these heroic trivials, one cannot 
enjoy them. It seems very ridiculous for our stalwart puppets to be 
dictating to the Czar of Russia. The passwords and the mysteries appear 
tame and weak and hackneyed. Yet we must not be too hard upon the 
story. In comparison with books of its class it is unmistakably good. 
Nor is it without merit from a literary standpoint, but, in this regard, 
it can claim no exceptional praise. The style is clear and straight- 
forward enough, but rather loose and uncertain. We cannot but admit 
that accuracy of description reaches a high point when the author tragic- 
ally relates that ‘the bullet, which would otherwise have brought death, 
entered the carriage immediately behind the Prince’s left ear.” 

So much for the Prince of Balkistan. It is more space, perhaps, 
than he merits, but he represents a large class of people whom critics 
usually disdain to notice. He has had to answer for the sins of his race 
—let us not grudge him his favors. 

A book illustrating a more advanced type of fiction is *dn Experi- 
ment in Altruism by Elizabeth Hastings. It is a peculiar story of the 
life of a school of altruists, or rather of a number of individual altruists, 
each making an experiment of his own. The tale opens in a bright, 
readable way that tells one he is going to get something refreshing 
before the book is finished. There is a terseness in the conversation 
which reminds one of Anthony Hope, but though at first it serves to 





*An Experiment in Altruism. By Elizabeth Hastings. (New York: Macmillan 
& Co.) 
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tide over an otherwise tedious introduction, afterwards we discover that 
it does not end with the introduction, and we long for a natural, ordi- 
nary talk between two healthy-minded people. But this is a vain 
longing so far as the work in hand is concerned. Not only are there no 
natural talks, there are no healthy-minded people. The story deals 
with a number of persons in the slums of one of our cities, each trying 
to reform the social condition of the world. What the purpose of the 
book is, is a perplexing question. We judge that it has a purpose, prin- 
cipally because all other books we ever heard of here had a purpose, if 
it were only to enrich the authors’ pocketbooks. It is certainly not 
written to enlist sympathy in this work. Such useless, tiresome speci- 
mens of the human family it has not been our misfortune to meet. Nor 
can it well be meant for a satire on the institution—satires, as we take it, 
must be near enough truth to be recognizable. Finally (if one who has 
read the book will excuse the suggestion), it is not intended for pleasure. 
There might be enjoyment for some in a statistical and technical account 
of ‘‘ university settlement’? work, but no one can take pleasure in asso- 
ciating with the unendurable, Utopian characters of this book. 

There is not much plot running through the work. It is simply an 
account of the everyday existence of these beings. One little love plot 
threads its way through, a new development being noted every three or 
four chapters, then lost to sight till another note is jotted down several 
chapters in advance. A most thrilling romance it is, as you may judge, 
but it is the one straw to which we cling, hoping for better things at the 
end. But a few chapters before the close we are informed, in a foot-note 
manner, that the lover was unfortunately killed in a railway accident— 
a most inspiring ending to our hopes. This young man is the only 
character in the work not afflicted with the altruistic disease. But he is 
so lost in his work that he is no more interesting than the rest of them. 

On the title page the author quotes from Sir Thomas Browne: ‘ The 
world which took six days in making is likely to take six thousand to 
make out.”” We do not know that this book is supposed to add to the 
world’s sum totum of knowledge regarding itself, but if it is, then we 
believe it has missed its mark. Asa story, it iseven more inexplicable. 
There are the Tailoress and the Lad.and the Altruist and the Anarchist, 
but there are no people. There is an abundance of representatives of 
this class of people and that, but there are no men and women. One 
character is blessed with a name—Janet. But sucha character! The 
Lad, to be sure, falls in love with her, but it is a strange love, and per- 
haps it is well that itended as it did. The most striking quality of this 
Miss Janet is, that she is never known to say a pleasant thing, except 
once in a while*when she is sure no one but the Lad will hear. She is an 
‘interrogation point’’ in her beliefs and a Machiavelli in her expression 
of them. One person we are assured is an ‘interesting character.” 
The next sentence goes on to state that she is ‘‘a tall, gaunt, strong- 
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featured woman of forty, who lived alone on the fifth floor of a Brand 
street lodging-house. She worked ten hours a day; at night she read.’’ 
We have no doubt that this Tailoress might be an “‘ interesting character” 
to an Altruist in the slums, but to normally-minded people in ordinary 
walks of life she is more eccentric than interesting. The final chapter 
is comforting : 

“The Anarchist is still perfecting the process which is to bring his 
mnillennium to be, and the young Socialists in Barnet House are working 






























out the details of their new economic order. The Altruist still trans- 
lates the infinite into finite terms; the Reformer is on the platform. I 
toil daily in the self-same Cause, but the world is not saved.”’ 

No, and is not likely to be if it depends for its salvation upon the 
Altruists of this book. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
Shakespeare’s England. By William Winter. (New York: Macmillan 
& Company.) 

This interesting work has just been published as the first in 
““Macmillan’s Miniature Series."’ Several other works have appeared 
in this form and others are to follow. The volume is very compact and 
convenient, and its general make-up is excellent. 





Nystrom’s Pocket-Book of Mechanics and Engineering. Revised by 
W. D. Marks. Further revised by Robert Grimshaw. (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

This book, now in its twenty-first edition, is known as a standard 
work on mechanics and engineering. The edition brought out by Lip- 
pincott is a handsomely bound pocket volume, thoroughly revised and 
corrected according to the latest calculations and discoveries in these 
subjects. 


A Laboratory Guide in General Biology. By J. H. Pillsbury. (New 
York, Boston and Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Company.) 

No attempt has been made in this work to give a complete treatise 
on biology. The aim of the work is to present an elementary course, 
cqually useful for one who intends to continue the study, and for him 
who simply wishes to learn the primary facts in these branches of 
science. The plan is simple and the treatment clear. For the use for 
which it is intended it will be found an excellent little book. 


Captain Close and Sergeant Creesus. By Captain Charles King, U.S. A. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.) 





At one time Captain King’s work was highly valued, as expressing 
He is a strong, clear writer, 


a representative side of our American life. 
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and proved himself worthy of fair rank as a novelist. He caught with 
rare power the spirit of the classes with whom he deals, and expressed 
it forcibly. America has none too many literary men of any standing 
in the English world of letters, and it is unfortunate that any talent should 
be lost. Such, however, we cannot but admit has been too much the case 
with the author of Capé/ain Close. He has yielded to the temptation, so 
fatal to the novelist, of writing simply for the profits. No one will 
think of comparing the present work with those which he produced a 
few years ago. It has some strong qualities and some commendable 
features, but, as a whole, it is weak, and will serve only to lower the 
reputation of its author. At the bottom it is not much more than the 
common, slang novel which usually greets us upon the news stand. 


Hayne’s Speech. Edited by James M. Garnett. (New York : May- 
nard, Merrill & Co.). 








